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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


Who’s a sourpuss? 


‘*‘Sourpussed’’? Mr. Harris is second from 
left. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DEAR SIR: 


In the May NEWSLETTER, one 
Cabot Sedgwick, who is apparent- 
ly an ex-Foreign Service officer, 
commented negatively on the pub- 
lication in the March NEWSLETTER 
of ‘‘ERA malarky’’ and ‘‘a photo 
of some of the sourpussed advo- 
cates of the human rights policy 
which has done so much to create 
the present shambles in our foreign 
policy...”’ 

Apart from his adolescent 
Madison Avenue-inspired belief 
that a person being photographed 
should always be showing teeth, 
Mr. Sedgwick displays an abysmal 
lack of knowledge and understand- 
ing about how officers are selected 
for human rights posts, what their 
duties are, what factors they must 
take into consideration when help- 
ing to formulate foreign policy, 
and what responsibilities to the 
senior elected official of the United 
States Foreign Service officers take 
on when they receive from him the 
commission he has granted with 
the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

One wonders whether Mr. 
Sedgwick has ever served in Wash- 
ington when a new administration 
took over, and whether, if so, he 
felt obligated to try to torpedo new 


Presidential policies with which he 
personally disagreed. 


Sincerely yours, 
DONALD S. HARRIS 
(Alias Sourpuss) 


P.S. I have no quarrel with 
Mr. Sedgwick’s remarks about 
‘*ERA malarky.’’ 


How’s this fora name? 


NEW YORK 
DEAR SIR: 


The new name for your fine 
publication could be DIPLOMAT 
NEws. Keep up your good work. 


Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM A. DESSER 


Another name nomination 


MEXICO CITY 
U.S. Trade Center 


DEAR SIR: 


I agree with Mr. Fleetwood in 
the letters column in the April issue 
of the NEWSLETTER that perhaps 
the name NEWSLETTER is wanting 
in ‘‘zip’’. COURIER has a nice 
sound and significance to it, but 
just to throw a couple of more pos- 
sibilities into the ring, what do the 
editor and readership think of 
STATEMENTS or AFFAIRS OF 
STATE? The former conveys the 
idea of information of importance 
within your covers, while cleverly 
sneaking in the name State. The 
latter conveys the idea of weighty 
matters within, with just a hint of 
spice. (Perhaps not all the ‘‘af- 
fairs’’ to be discussed are uninter- 
esting, shall we say). 

Fatso’s prandial perambula- 
tions are a source of great enlight- 
enment as well as enjoyment. Per- 
haps you could mine his liver and 
wit with reviews of some of the 
eateries within 10 minutes’ walk of 


the Department, if such exist. The 
walk might assist him in lowering 
his cardiac profile, as well as point- 
ing the way to varied cuisine. 

Keep up the good work. 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Promotion Officer 


Another ballot is cast 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


As an ex-Army man, I just 
cannot feel enthused with Mr. 
Cumming’s suggestion (May issue) 
that the NEWSLETTER be called the 
MASTHEAD. It brings to mind 
another agency that used more 
Navy jargon then the Department 
of the Navy, while it was being 
directed by an ex-Navy officer. 

I do like Mr. Gehrons’s sug- 
gested Department of State 
ENvoy, but the short name DOSE 
made me imagine my wife asking 
me: ‘‘Did you get a DOSE this 
month?’’ (Sure, every one in the 
office did.) Perhaps we could just 
call it the Department of State 
NEWSLETTER. | kind of like the 
sound of that. 


Sincerely, 


WALTER F. KRAFT 
Technical Security Officer 


Point of view 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


The lead article in the April 
issue was excellent as history of the 
retirement issue. It fell somewhat 
short as apologia however of the 
Department’s position in the mat- 
ter. The first paragraph, I believe, 
sums up the article and the Depart- 
ment’s stand: (1) The present man- 

—/(Continued on Page 69) 
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THE COVER—We’re a little 
late but so what? Please 
take this magazine, which is 
the 202nd issue of the 
NEWSLETTER, and raise it ina 
toast to No. 200! No. 1 ap- 
peared in May 1961, and a 
lot has happened since, as 
documented by these cov- 
ers over the years. Will 
someone make a note NOW 
to remind us when it’s time 
for No. 500? 





FOREIGN SERVICE DAY 


13th annual event draws more than 500 to Department 
Bunker, Achilles, Wharton, Curtis win awards 


ORE THAN 500 active and re- 

tired Foreign Service employees 
and their spouses were on hand for 
the 13th annual Foreign Service Day 
program, May 19, in the Department. 
They heard major addresses by Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs David 
D. Newsom and CIA Deputy Direc- 
tor Frank C. Carlucci, attended 
round table discussions on current 
issues, and honored four colleagues 
for distinguished achievements. 
Sponsored jointly by the Department, 
the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation (AFSA), and Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers, Retired (DA- 
COR), the ‘‘homecoming’’ and re- 
union was climaxed by an evening re- 
ception hosted by Secretary and Mrs. 
Vance in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room on the eighth floor. Cited at 
the sessions in the Loy W. Henderson 
International Conference Room 
were: 

—Ambassador at Large Ells- 
worth Bunker, who received the For- 
eign Service Cup, presented by Am- 
bassador (Ret.) Burke Elbrick, presi- 
dent of DACOR, on behalf of DAC- 
OR, AFSA and the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association. 

—Ambassador (Ret.) Theodore 
C. Achilles, who received the Direc- 
tor General’s Cup from Director 
General Harry C. Barnes Jr. 

—Ambassador (Ret.) Clifton R. 
Wharton, the first black American to 
pass the Foreign Service officer exam- 
ination after the passage of the 
Rogers Act of 1924, and the first 
black American to attain the rank of 
career minister in the Foreign Service. 
He received the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Award—an _ engraved 
plaque—from Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management Benjamin H. 
Read. 

—Mrs. Lucile Atcherson Curtis, 
the first woman to pass the Diplo- 
matic Service examination, entering 
on duty in 1922, and the first woman 
Foreign Service officer. She also re- 


Ambassadors Bunker and Elbrick (Photos 
by Bob Kaiser, Visual Services) 


ceived the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Award from Mr. Read. 


The day’s highlights included 
welcoming remarks by Director Gen- 
eral Barnes, Ambassador Elbrick, 
and Lars Hydle, president of AFSA; 
a subscription luncheon in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Room; and several 
question-and-answer discussions. Un- 
der Secretary Newsom discussed pro- 
fessionalism and change in the For- 
eign Service. He started by paying 
tribute to his predecessor, Ambassa- 
dor Philip C. Habib, ‘‘one of the 
great professionals,’’ who currently is 
assigned as diplomat in residence at 
Stanford University. Mr. Newsom 
also eulogized the late Ambassadors 
Robert Murphy, Elbert Mathews, 
William Hall and William Witman, 
who died since the last Foreign Serv- 


ice Day. 

Former Ambassador Carlucci 
reviewed the work of the various 
components of the CIA, the relation- 
ship between his organization and the 
Department, and between ambassa- 
dors and the CIA station chiefs; the 
problems which currently beset the 
organization, and the measures which 
it is taking to solve them. He asserted 
that the Department is one of the 
largest contributors of ‘‘human’’ in- 
telligence, as opposed to ‘‘technical’’ 
intelligence, noting that some 43% of 
the former that is received by the CIA 
is based on Department of State re- 
ports. He drew applause when he 
said, ‘‘Let me salute you. I am proud 
to join you in a tribute to our col- 
leagues. We will try to contribute to 
the high standards you have set.”’ 


Speakers at the round-table dis- 
cussions, held in the afternoon, in- 
cluded: 
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Middle East policies— Harold H. 
Saunders, assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, and 
Joseph Twinam, country director for 
Arabian Peninsula Affairs. 

International economic policies 
including energy aspects—Julius L. 
Katz, assistant secretary for economic 
and business affairs, moderator; 
William Barraclough, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international trade, 
and Stephen Bosworth, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international re- 
sources and food policy, panelists. 

U.S.-Soviet relations (focus on 
SALT)—Marshall D. Shulman, spe- 
cial adviser to the Secretary on Soviet 
affairs. 

Panama Canal treaties—Ambas- 
sador Bunker, chief negotiator for 
the Panama Canal treaties, modera- 
tor; Lieutenant General Welborn 
Dolvin, deputy negotiator for the 
Panama Canal treaties for the De- 
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Ambassadors Achilles and Barnes 


partment of Defense, and Richard 
Wyrough, senior treaty adviser, and 
member of the negotiating team for 
the Panama Canal treaties, panelists. 

Problems and prospects of the 
Foreign Service—Director General 
Barnes, moderator; Deputy Under 
Secretary Read; Ken Rogers, chair- 
man, standing committee on State 
Department affairs, AFSA governing 
board; Robert Cleveland, DACOR; 
and Thea de Rouville, secretary to the 
director, Office of the Law of the 
Sea, panelists. 

Policies in southern Africa— 
Richard M. Moose, assistant secre- 
tary for African affairs, moderator; 
J. Clagett Taylor, desk officer for 
South Africa; Jeffrey S. Davidow, 
desk officer for Rhodesia; and James 
Nach, desk officer for Mozambique 
and Namibia, panelists. 

Featured on Foreign Service Day 


was a special exhibit in the Diplo- 
matic Lobby, reviewing the careers of 
Ambassador Wharton and Mrs. Cur- 
tis in the Foreign Service. The exhibit 
was prepared by the Equal Employ- 


Ambassador Wharton 


ment Office, headed by John A. Bur- 
roughs Jr., and the Audio-Visual 
Services Division, headed by Harry 
E. Keiper. DACOR sponsored an 
evening cocktail-buffet and reception 
for returning ‘‘alumni’’ on May 18, 
at the organization’s headquarters. 
AFSA sponsored a brunch on May 20 
at the Foreign Service Club. 

— BARNETT B. LESTER 


Mrs. Luciie Atcherson Curtis 





FOREIGN SERVICE DAY 


‘Defining professionalism in the Foreign 


By DAVID D. NEWSOM 


Mr. Newsom, the new Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, was 
one of the speakers on Foreign Serv- 
ice Day. Following is a portion of his 
address: 


E SEEM ALWAYS to have had 

something of a problem in de- 
fining professionalism in the Foreign 
Service. The unique mix of require- 
ments has not always been recog- 
nized. Many have believed they pos- 
sessed competence in our field which 
they would not equally claim in medi- 


agrees 


Under Secretary Newsom 


cine, or law, or other professions. 
Yet, I know I share with you the feel- 
ing that there are unusual talents and 
unusual sensitivities which are involv- 
ed in the profession of diplomacy. 
Let me address myself to these for a 
few minutes, for both the traditional 
and new tasks placed upon us require 
today a professional approach as 
much as ever before. In the discussion 
to follow, I will welcome your views 
of this approach. 

It is no secret what those profes- 
sional qualities are, but they bear 
restating. The fundamental demand 
upon members of the Foreign Service 
is to acquire and maintain the special 
knowledge essential to the conduct of 
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our relations with other nations and 
to use this knowledge to instruct, to 
guide, to advise, and to serve the po- 
litical leadership of the United States 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs. 


There is occasionally a tendency 
to equate professionalism with mem- 
bership in the Foreign Service. I do 
not share this view. There have been 
those who have brought unique skills 
from other walks of life who have es- 
tablished levels of diplomatic profes- 
sionalism to which we can all aspire. 
We honor one such today in the 
award to Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker. We honor another in our 
recollections of David Bruce. 

The professional in our field 
qualifies through his demonstrated 
effectiveness, not through his bu- 
reaucratic identity. There have been 
those who have paid too much atten- 
tion to the latter and too little to the 
former. We in the Service have, by 
our selection, our training, our ex- 
perience, a special opportunity to 
achieve a high level of professional- 
ism, but it is not endowed upon us 
automatically by our status. 


I would suggest four essential 
elements in defining the profession of 
diplomacy: an understanding of our 
own nation, a balanced sensitivity to 
other societies and peoples, a firm 
grasp of the subject matter of interna- 
tional relations, and the skill to bring 
this knowledge together in advancing 
both the interests of our country and 
the establishment of working under- 
standings with others. 

For too long, it has been as- 
sumed that adequate understanding 
of our own society could be acquired 
merely by growing up in its midst. It 
has never been so simple and it is less 
so in periods of dramatic change, 
such as that which we have witnessed 
in the past ten years. Each of us must 
constantly update and refine our 
understanding of the national inter- 
ests, of the priorities that attach to 
issues, and of the viewpoints of the 
vast majority of Americans who are 
not members of the narrowly defined 
foreign affairs community. The Con- 
gress, the press and private interest 
groups are increasingly an integral 
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part of the foreign policy process at 
home. We must know their interests 
and how to communicate effectively 
with them. 


The political leadership of any 
American administration is looking 
for those from the Foreign Service 
who can assist them in implementing 
their announced goals. This does not 
require that a Foreign Service officer 
be a part of the political process. It 
does require that he understand that 
process if there are to be effective 
relations with elected and appointed 
officials. 

It is not easy for the Foreign 
Service officer to acquire this sen- 
sitivity, particularly in long years 
abroad. We all know how quickly, 
despite the best communication, we 
lose that nebulous thread of under- 
standing what is really going on at 
home. Yet acquiring and maintaining 
that understanding is essential to our 
continuance and influence as a Serv- 
ice. 


It is sometimes a shock to come 
home and find out that the people in 
our home town are not really that 
concerned with the problems which 
have occupied us on some distant 
shore. We need to know that. And we 
need to know that domestic concerns 
over jobs, over the cost of living, over 
education, come ahead of other con- 
cerns, in our country as well as 
others. To realize this helps us to keep 
our own role in perspective; it helps 
us to explain the realities of our na- 
tional life to those in other countries. 

Our professionalism embraces a 
special and sensitized knowledge and 
appreciation of other nations and 
peoples. For 50 years, our strongest 
suit has been precisely this asset, ac- 
quired through years of study, years 
of service and the insight that only 
living among others can bring. You 
are, I am sure, proud that many 
among you have had the courage to 
explain the facts as they understood 
them, even in the face of overwhelm- 
ing preconceptions, popular beliefs 
and policies. I have mentioned the 
special problem of the China group. 
Others have done it in Indochina, in 
the Middle East, in Greece, Chile, 
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Excerpts from citations at ‘homecoming’ 


Ambassador Bunker was hon- 
ored for his ‘‘illustrious career and 
brilliant performance at the high- 
est levels of diplomacy for over a 
quarter of a century. . .’’ [for his} 
**dedication, wisdom, vision and 
integrity . his great skills in 
negotiation; and, not least, for his 
generous sharing with his col- 
leagues the luster of his achieve- 
ments. . . He is a diplomat’s dip- 
lomat: leader, teacher, supporter 
and friend of the Foreign Service 
of the United States.’’ 

Ambassador Achilles was 
honored for his ‘‘extraordinary 
achievements in and out of the 
Foreign Service.’’ The citation 
read: ‘‘Ambassador to Peru, 
Counselor of the Department of 
State, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, and member of 
the Board of Governors of the At- 
lantic Institute. From participation 
in formation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to direction 


of the Atlantic Council, the pro- 
fessional skills and personal dedi- 
cation you have brought to the de- 
velopment of an enduring trans- 


and East Pakistan, to mention but a 
few. This professional approach also 
involves a sense of balance in our ap- 
proach to other societies. The great- 
est threat to our acceptance as profes- 
sionals is parochialism. It is hard, as I 
am sure most of you will agree, to 
avoid the emotions and perspectives 
of the country in which we are serv- 
ing, particularly in times of intense 
crisis. Yet our ability to serve effec- 
tively and to be heard and recognized 
depends on our ability to keep our 
judgments above the conflicts and 
passions of the moment and the 
region. 

The professional must have not 
only the ability to sense the circum- 
stances of another society, but the fa- 
cility to describe it as well. This may 
sound easy, but it can be hard. Amer- 
icans, who are so politically conscious 
themselves, are often reluctant to 
admit that there are politics in other 
countries. How often have you found 
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Atlantic community are worthy of 
the highest tradition of U.S. 
diplomacy.”’ 

Ambassador Wharton was 
honored for his ‘‘extraordinary ac- 
complishments and dedicated serv- 
ice to his country,’’ spanning more 
than 40 years. The citation, signed 
by Secretary Vance, noted that 
**unassailable loyalty and dedica- 
tion to excellence were the hall- 
marks of Ambassador Wharton’s 
federal career. He represented the 
United States and its highest ideals 
in an outstanding manner. It is 
that career of distinction which we 
honor today.’’ 

Mrs. Curtis was honored for 
her pioneering efforts. The citation 
read: ‘‘In assignments as the first 
woman Foreign Service Officer to 
Washington, Berne, and Panama, 
with courteous tenacity, high in- 
telligence, and unwavering devo- 
tion, Lucile Atcherson Curtis 
broke the barriers for equality 
among the sexes in the Foreign 
Service. It is that dignified and 
earnest spirit which we honor 
today.”’ 


an unwillingness at home to recognize 
that leaders elsewhere, even in au- 
thoritarian societies, have political 
limitations which prevent their full 
acceptance of an American position. 
To sense such circumstances and to 
describe them credibly is one of the 
necessary arts of our profession. 

As professionals, we need a firm 
grasp of the subject matter with 
which we must deal. I have men- 
tioned some of the new dimensions of 
diplomacy. If we are to continue to 
serve this nation well, our profession- 
alism must, in a sense, embrace other 
professions. We must be able to 
speak with skill on the technicalities 
of trade negotiations, civil aviation 
agreements, arms control, nuclear 
energy cycles, environment, or eco- 
nomic development. We will soon 
lose our ability to provide useful ad- 
vice and guidance if we grow content 
to leave the subject matter and details 
in the hands of others. Given the 
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growing interrelations of our nation 
with other societies and of our diplo- 
macy with other professional fields, it 
is difficult to suggest a subject matter 
which the Foreign Service does not 
need to embrace, among its members, 
with professional expertise. 


Finally, we need the skill to bring 
this knowledge together into effective 
diplomacy, to bridge gaps between 
contending views, to deflect the pres- 
sures of conflict, to advance, through 
understanding with others, our own 
interests. 

We cannot always be successful. 
Yet, by our very effort, greater trag- 
edies may be averted. I think of 
those, such as Roy Atherton today, 
who have labored with high profes- 
sional skill and patience in seeking the 
key to a single intricate and intrac- 
table problem, the Middle East. 
While the dramatic breakthroughs 
may not have come, there are few 
who doubt that his efforts have con- 
tributed to opportunities for under- 
standing where few may previously 
have existed. 


This aspect of our profession- 
alism requires, in itself, many skills. 
It requires the ability to communi- 
cate, in our own language and in 
others. It requires a sense of propor- 
tion and a sense of the possible. It re- 
quires judgment among competing 
priorities and competing pressures. It 
requires that precise knowledge of the 
feelings of others, both at home and 
abroad, which will help us identify 
realistic paths to agreement. 

There have been difficult periods 
in the Foreign Service, as all of you 
well know. We are in the midst of 
another. New retirement questions 
have created serious uncertainties, 
both for older colleagues and for the 
younger ones viewing their promo- 
tion possibilities ahead. There is a 
need to adjust the composition of the 
Service, to recognize the expanding 
role of women, to adjust more fairly 
the participation of minorities, and to 
take account of the changing profes- 
sional requirements of our diplo- 
macy. 

Any period of change creates 
anxieties. This period is not unique in 
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that respect. The corridors are not to- 
tally happy. Yet, through 50 years, 
we have demonstrated our ability to 
preserve our professional credentials 
through periods of dramatic change. 
I am confident that we will do so 
again. I base that confidence on re- 
cent service in two of our largest posts 
and in the brief period I have been 
back in the Department. I can testify 
that we have, as we have always had, 
the men and women who possess the 
sensitivities and the knowledge to 
deal with others. We have those who 
are meeting with imagination the 
challenges of our multilateral diplo- 
macy and the special sensitivities re- 
quired for the resolution of the 
North-South economic issues. We 
have those with the technical capacity 
required to understand and deal with 
the problems of controlling weapons 
in a nuclear age. We have those who 
possess the sensitivity to convey to 
governments and to those outside 
government how our country feels 


about the treatment of individuals 
and their rights in another society. 

While the Foreign Service has, 
for the most part, been an eminently 
satisfying life, it is not always an easy 
life. Only those who have labored in 
it can fully appreciate its risks, its 
frustrations, the travail of frequent 
moves, the family problems. Yet, for 
most, these have been subordinate to 
the satisfaction of the task. 


I recall my first boss in the 
Foreign Service—whom many of you 
will remember—Hooker Doolittle. 
Hooker never became a chief of mis- 
sion. He never reached Class 1. He 
lost his household effects three times: 
in the Russian Revolution, the Span- 
ish Civil War, and in the evacuation 
from Tunis in World War II. Yet he 
always considered that he had had a 
fine and satisfying career. I once 
asked him why his career had been so 
satisfying. He replied: ‘‘Because, here 
and there, I feel I have contributed a 


little bit to history.”’ 

Throughout the history of our 
country, but particularly in those 
complicated postwar years, you and 
your colleagues have made substan- 
tial contributions to history. Those of 
us who have followed have appreci- 
ated and respected the tradition you 
established. Your names may not 
always be on the documents recorded 
in the annals, but the chances are that 
among you are those who had the 
ideas, who drafted the telegrams in 
the moment of crisis, who gently sug- 
gested a different way to approach a 
problem or a person, who provided 
the key to unlock the solution. 


I want today to pay tribute to 
that particular brand of professional- 
ism and to say that, in different and 
often difficult days, I can testify that 
a new generation is carrying on in the 
high tradition of competence, service 
and dedication which all of you help- 
ed to establish. 


On behalf of the communicators and secretaries 


By THEA DE ROUVILLE 


Ms. de Rouville, who has served 
in Paris, Brussels, Berne and London, 
is secretary to the director of the Of- 
fice of the Law of the Sea. She ap- 
peared on a Foreign Service Day pan- 


el entitled ‘‘Problems and Prospects § 


of the Foreign Service,’’ in her capac- 
ity as chairman of SEPTEMBER 17, 
an organization of communicators 
and secretaries. Following is the text 
of her remarks: 


T’S A NOVELTY for a member of 

the Staff Corps to be speaking toa 
group like this on our problems and 
prospects. In my 20 years in the Serv- 
ice, it’s usually been the other way 
around, but there’ve been a lot of 
changes in two decades, and not only 
in the Staff Corps. 

I’ll have to say flatly that the 
Staff Corps is in trouble—and 
troubled. It’s getting harder to recruit 
good people, and those we do, we 
have difficulty keeping. There is dis- 
content, resentment and suspicion at 
all levels. 

To cite an example, I met with a 
group of new secretaries to answer 
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Ms. de Rouville 


questions. They had just finished FSI 
[Foreign Service Institute] training 
and were going off to their first posts. 
The first question I got was: ‘‘How 
do I get out of the secretarial field?’’ 
The second was: ‘‘How do I file a 
grievance?’’ I found that already they 
felt badly trained, badly counseled 
and badly misinformed about the 


Service. They were convinced they 
had been deceived into taking dead- 
end jobs, and were anxious to recoup 
their losses. The same situation exists 
with the communicators, among 
whom there have been an extraordi- 
nary number of resignations lately. 
What is wrong? 


Twenty years ago the Foreign 
Service was very much a disciplined 
service. It was unthinkable to refuse 
the order of a senior officer. We were 
assigned to a post. We went there on 
a certain date, took our vacations and 
left that post, ‘‘according to the needs 
of the Service.’’ There was no paid 
overtime, and little compensatory 
time. We worked ‘‘according to the 
needs of the Service.”’ 

That phrase haunted us, but it 
also meant something. We fe/t needed 
and privileged to be needed. We were 
abroad, seeing the world and serving 
Our country, with a sense of loyalty 
and commitment which, with most of 
us, went beyond the men and women 
we worked for or the embassy where 
we were serving. We considered our- 
selves civil servants in the finest sense 
of that phrase—instruments to be 
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used to serve our country and our 
President. 


There were, of course, problems. 
There was a rigid demarcation be- 
tween staff and officers—1I remember 
being told to be sure and drink the 
cheap champagne at an embassy 
Fourth of July reception—the other 
was for officers and guests. The 
“*needs of the Service’’ too often 
became an easy catch phrase to justi- 
fy unreasonable demands. The word 
civil at times got dropped off, and on- 
ly the servant remained. Some senior 
officers took advantage of the disci- 
pline tradition and misused ° their 
authority. The Staff Corps, especial- 
ly, was extremely dependent on the 
sense of fair play and protective in- 
stincts of the officers they served. 
Luck, the right contacts, and a tradi- 
tion of paternalism played too large a 
role in determining the course of our 
careers. We complained, but we con- 
sidered ourselves an elite corps. We 
were probably very naive. 

The generation that has followed 
us is much less naive. These men and 
women come from the ferment of the 
sixties, the protest movements. They 
find luck, office politics and pater- 
nalism shaky foundations on which 
to build careers. They want a share in 
determining their own future, to.be 
sure that the sharing out of the good 
and bad is equitable, that the price 
they pay in terms of years of their 
lives and hard work will net a fair 
return. They resent the officer/ 
enlisted man syndrome. They look at 
the benefits of private industry and 
they want them. They feel discrimi- 
nated against with respect to weight 
allowances, housing and inequities in 
diplomatic privileges. They feel those 
who can least afford it are often 
asked to pay the most. When they 
question, they aren’t satisfied with 
the answer ‘‘the needs of the Serv- 
ice.”’ They want reasons and feel they 
have a right to reasons. 


: At the same time, the Service 
itself is changing. More and more 
**challenging’’ posts open up. Be- 
tween 1969 and 1977 there has been a 
33% decrease in the Staff Corps, thus 
increasing the chances of spending a 
significant part of one’s career meet- 
ing those challenges. There are health 
hazards, terrorism and political in- 
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Frank C. Carlucci at Foreign Service Day 
session. (Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 


stability. The dollar drops, making it 
more difficult to live overseas. More 
married couples are in the Staff 
Corps, with children to think of. Ad- 
vances in technology, above all for 
the communicators, make employees 
feel like cogs in a machine. Lack of 
promotions and upward mobility 
make people feel trapped. The fash- 
ion for denigrating government, and 
the State Department in particular, 
has had a tremendous psychological 
effect, and they wonder why we don’t 
fight back. 

Aroused by all these changes, 
and challenged by the newcomers, the 
whole Staff Corps has begun to look 
around and reevaluate, and we find 
we don’t like what we see. We feel the 
abuses remain and the sense of pride 
and being needed is gone. We feel we 
are needed, but we are told that we 
have jobs, officers have careers. We 
know we make up approximately 
40% of the Service and, if we stopped 
work, every U.S. mission would 
stumble to a halt. And yet how many 
times have you heard the words ‘‘only 
a secretary’’ or ‘‘only a communica- 
tor’’? Over at FSI recently, a woman 
was asked how many American§ there 
would be at het next post. Her reply? 
‘‘Do you mean counting secre- 
taries?”” When promotions for the 
Staff Corps were almost halted in 
1977, each secretary and communica- 
tor got a letter from management urg- 
ing that he or she continue to be dedi- 
cated to the cause. When the shortest 
officer promotion list in history came 
out this year, officers got a personal 
apology from Secretary Vance and an 
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early reconvening of the selection 
boards. 


Many of us have spent our whole 
working lives in the Foreign Service. 
We have been told, recently and fre- 
quently, that if we don’t like the For- 
eign Service as it is, we should get 
out. Ladies and gentlemen, if we 
didn’t love the Foreign Service, we 
would have gotten out long ago. 

Instead, we’d like to correct the 
situation. We have made some at- 
tempts, but unfortunately manage- 
ment in the past has reacted very de- 
fensively. We have been told we want 
to shirk our responsibilities, that 
those who suggest change are a whin- 
ing, complaining minority. Some 
window-dressing exercises were 
started—the Secretarial Task Force 
Report, which many officers found 
amusing and most tossed in the 
wastebasket. The Specialist Program. 
This was to take care of all our prob- 
lems, and nothing could be done until 
it was issued.tIt died between admin- 
istrations, but it served for two years 
as an excuse for inaction. But mostly 
we ran up against complete lack of 
comprehension. A Working Group 
on Customs Privileges was set up, in 
part to deal with Staff Corps prob- 
lems in this area. We discovered the 
existence of this group by sheer acci- 
dent. 

Our jobs are now being re- 
classified. Every other group was to 
have a part in writing their own job 
descriptions and participating in the 
classification exercise. It was to be 
done for us. Through pressure from 


More honors for Bunker 


Ambassador at Large Ells- 
worth Bunker was the recipient 
recently of two other high awards. 
He was given the first Jit Trainor 
Award, for distinction in the con- 
duct of diplomacy, on April 18, by 
the newly-established Institute for 
the Study of Diplomacy at George- 
town University. (Ambassador 
Bunker has agreed to serve as 
chairman of the Founder’s Council 
of the institute.) And he won the 
Federal City Club’s Prize for Dis- 
tinguished Diplomacy, presented 
at the club’s annual dinner, on 
May 9. 
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AFSA [the American Foreign Service 
Association] and trips to the seventh 
floor, we were finally allowed to 
work on the writing-up of our own 
jobs. But other groups were able to 
bring people from the field to help. 
We couldn’t—not necessary for sec- 
retaries—too expensive. 

I have been asked what we want. 
We want to correct the abuses of the 
past while regaining the sense of com- 
mitment that we have lost. We want 
to be recognized as professionals in 
our fields as diplomats are in their 
field. We want rules and regulations 
to insure fairness. But at the same 
time, we are eager to have a part in 
setting up these programs that will 
govern our lives. As one example, de- 
cisions are going to have to be made 
soon on how to handle working 
couples—how to be fair both to the 
wife who wishes to work but must be 
stationed with her husband, and to 
the single woman who must be avail- 
able worldwide. We want, if you like, 
to have a share of the administrative 
decision-making process. 


Having spent far too long on the 
problems, I can polish off the pros- 
pects in short order. They are dim if 
we go on as we have. However, under 
present management I think we have 
a chance. We desperately want better 
communications and understanding 
with management. We want to help in 
any way we can, if we are only 
allowed to. If management is willing, 


SOUTHERN AFRICA PANEL—From 
left, James Nach, Richard M. Moose and 
Jeffrey S. Davidow. 


and I believe and hope they are, to 
accept us as active participants in the 
system rather than passive recipients 


Secretaries of State quiz 


By FRED BLACHLY 
Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs 


(Answers on Page 70) 


Who served the longest as 
Secretary of State? 

Thomas Jefferson served as 
President Washington’s first 
Secretary of State. Who 
served as President Jeffer- 
son’s Secretary of State? 
Which Secretary of State 
issued the ‘‘Dress Circular’ 
telling U.S. diplomats to ap- 
pear ‘‘in the simple dress of an 
American citizen’’—conven- 


tional black evening clothes? 
4. What is the name of the Secre- 
tary of State who signed the 
1903 Panama Canal Treaty 
for the United States? 
Which Secretary of State said: 
**Destiny beckons us to hold 
and civilize Mexico’’? 
Which Secretary of State 
opened and closed the United 
Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization in San 
Francisco in 1945? 
What is the name of the Secre- 
tary of State whose offer to 
assist in the recovery of all of 
war-torn Europe, including 
the Soviet Union, was turned 


of fiats from above, and if we are 
convinced not that they are on our 
side, but that we are both on the same 
side, and both part of a cause to be 
proud of, then we will have the best 
Foreign Service we have ever had. @ 


down by the USSR? 

Which former Secretary of 
State denied the theory of 
evolution and was grilled to a 
crisp by Clarence Darrow? 
Which Secretary of State 
negotiated the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia? 

Half a dozen Secretaries of 
State later were elected Presi- 
dent. Can you name four? 


Each correct answer is worth 
10 points. A score of 70 is good; 80 
is superior; 90 is excellent; 100 is 
outstanding. The editors would be 
pleased to hear from high scorers. 
Send us your tear sheet. 
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HE WORD hasn’t | spread 
through the Foreign Service 
yet—and it’s possible that you’ll 
never believe it—but the fact is that 
foreign policy DOES have (perhaps) a 
grass-roots political constituency in 
this country. The people of the Serv- 
ice, who sometimes feel all alone out 
there, fearful that their countrymen 
have forgotten them, have searched 
for decades for some sign that, in the 
big-city precincts, in suburbia, in 
small town U.S.A.—somewhere— 
there might be an identifiable group 
of Americans who care as much 
about foreign affairs as they do about 
the income tax, inflation, unemploy- 
ment or the need for a five-cent cigar. 
The purpose of this article is to 
spread the good news. Call off the 
search; the group has been found. 
Then why ‘‘perhaps’’? Well, in 
political terms, does an organization 
of 15,000 members amount to an ef- 
fective (if not extensive) national con- 
stituency? The organization is New 
Directions, with headquarters in 
downtown Washington, within walk- 
ing distance of the Department of 
State. There are two ways to answer 
the question. One is that New Direc- 
tions already has 15,000 more 
members than ever existed for an or- 
ganization of its kind, which is to say 
that New Directions started from 
scratch—never before has there been 
a ‘‘people’s lobby’’ in foreign affairs, 
mobilizing as many as 15,000 citizens. 
The second view is that, while New 
Directions cannot be expected, realis- 
tically, to have a mass membership, 
what excuse does it have for being so 
much smaller than Common Cause, 
the highly successful ‘‘people’s lob- 
by’’ in the domestic field, which 
claims a quarter million members? 


There is a third way, too, of siz- 
ing up New Directions—by examin- 
ing its growth potential. And this is a 
good time to start making estimates. 
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We've arrived at last! ‘The people’ are watching us! 
State becomes the target of a 


‘special interest’ group 





On July 1, the leadership of the 
organization changes hands, with 
Congressman Charles W. Whalen Jr. 
of Dayton, O., becoming the third 
president of New Directions since the 
lobby was founded 21 months ago. 
The first was Russell W. Peterson, 
former governor of Delaware. When 
Mr. Peterson resigned from New Di- 
rections on January | to become di- 
rector of Congress’ Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, he was succeeded 
by Charles W. Yost, former ambas- 
sador to the UN, who took the post 
on an acting basis and is holding it 
until Mr. Whalen takes over. 


Well, Whalen who? Admittedly, 
the congressman is not as well known 
to the average Foreign Service em- 
ployee—or to the public, for that 
matter—as are some of the stars and 
former stars of the Senate, men like 
Fulbright and Humphrey. But Mr. 
Whalen is known well and favorably 
where, from New Directions’ point of 
view, it counts more. This is on Cap- 
itol Hill, where the citizens’ group has 
been concentrating most of its fire- 
power, taking aim on specific issues 
rather than, in the style of Common 
Cause, on governmental structure 
and reform. And in Congress—in 
both chambers and on both sides of 
the aisle—the 58-year-old Ohio Re- 
publican has a reputation for civility, 
competence and intellectual honesty. 
Mr. Whalen is a member of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, 
and is the highest ranking minority 
member on two of its subcommit- 
tees—Africa and foreign economic 
policy and trade. He was a delegate to 
the UN General Assembly last year, 
and to the UN Special Session on 
Disarmament this year. He is chair- 
man of the bipartisan Members of 
Congress for Peace Through Law, 
which has some 180 members drawn 
from both chambers of Congress. 
Mr. Whalen is winding up his sixth 
































































































































































































































































Congressman Whalen: ‘‘1 know that people 
feel strongly about foreign affairs.’’ (Pho- 
tos by Donna Gigliotti) 
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“It’s a matter of coordination—of forging 
coalitions.”’ 


term in the House, representing a 
district that had been Democratic and 
might go Democratic again, when the 
soft-spoken incumbent retires from 
the scene. The congressman has de- 
cided not to seek re-election in 
November. On April 19 he formally 
advised his colleagues that he will be 
taking the helm at New Directions 
first on a part-time basis and then, on 
January 3, full-time, at which time he 
will begin receiving a salary of ap- 
proximately $45,000—less than his 
congressional pay. 


In an interview with the NEwWS- 


LETTER on May 10, Mr. Whalen 
spoke of New Directions as an orga- 
nization that had already made its 
mark. Its impact has been felt, he 
said, on such issues as the controversy 
over the Panama Canal treaties. The 
lobby entered the ratification fight on 
the side of the administration, team- 
ing up with an ad hoc group known as 
the Committee of Americans for the 
Canal Treaties. Together, they spent 
nearly a half million dollars, and New 
Directions has been taking credit—a 
claim reiterated by Mr. Whalen in the 
interview—for doubling the pro-trea- 
ties mail that members of the Senate 
received. Yet the congressman did fot 
boast about the organization. And 
when he was invited to make a predic- 
tion as to how muscular New Direc- 
tions might become, he declined to do 
so. 

**T know that people feel strongly 
about foreign affairs,’’ he said, 
‘‘more so than is generally realized. 
But the feeling is more specific than 
general—they are not interested in 
foreign policy as such, but if you start 
speaking about a certain issue in the 
area of foreign policy you will get a 
strong reaction. Let me give you an 
example. There was a time this past 
winter when we had more than two 
feet of snow in Dayton—the worst 
we’ve ever had. It was a Saturday 
night, and athletic contests and every 


other kind of event across the town «+ 


had to be canceled. I was scheduled to 
address a church group on the subject 
of food and hunger abroad. And this 
particular meeting was not canceled! 
When I arrived, there were 500 people 
there who had not been deterred by 
the weather. 3 


‘‘This shows the basic interest 
‘that people have in specific issues. 
The task of New Directions is to put 
together the interest that some people 
have in food and foreign assistance, 
that others have in disarmament, or 
un the environment, or in energy, or 
in human rights—put it together ‘in 


-some cohesive fashion that would en- 


able an organization like New Direc- 
tions to step in and achieve some ac- 
tion. It’s a matter of coordination— 
of forging coalitions with other in- 
terest groups as certain matters come 
up. I think we have a base to build 
on—the world affairs councils that 
exist in many communities. The dif- 
ference, of course, is that these coun- 
cils do not take stands on issues, as 
New Directions does. My feeling is 
that New Directions will continue to 
develop, gradually, but that it will 
have to earn the new members it 
gets.”’ 


Mr. Whalen continued: ‘‘The 
reason I think New Directions is good 
for the country is that it can comple- 
ment what the White House and tRe 
State Department are trying to do, 
assuming they are on the right track. 
For instance, the President can speak 
to the nation on TV and sound im- 
pressive, but if the people aren’t 
heard from, in response, then there 
isn’t likely to be any follow-up ac- 
tion. We step in and we say: ‘Write to 
your senator and your congressman.’ 
And this triggers a response that 
keeps alive what was initially sparked 


by the President.”’ 


*“*No,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t sub- 
scribe to the notion that it’s possible 
to have too*much democracy, or too 
much public participation, in the field 
of foreign affairs. Whether you like it 
or not, the people and the Congress 
ultimately are going to get involved, 
and if they don’t have the facts, it 
might be on the wrong side. After all, 
foreign policy affects everyone in this 
country. If there’s a nuclear ex- 
change, it will hit everyone—not just 
the academicians, the newspaper edi- 
tors and the major corporate offi- 
cials. Everyone has an interest, then, 
in preventing a nuclear exchange and 
in being heard on that issue.’’ 


Asked whether his ‘‘people’s 
lobby’’ ought to leave’ the conduct of 
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foreign affairs to the professionals in 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Service, Mr. Whalen replied: ‘‘No. 
But the fact is that I have a high 
regard for the Foreign Service. I’ve 
worked closely with Foreign Service 
people both in this country and 
abroad. I’ve come to the conclusion 
that the Department of State is 
blessed with a great deal of talent. I 
haven’t always agreed with State on 
the issues, but I can say that I’ve 
always had a cordial relationship. ’’ 


At New Directions headquarters, 
where operations are financed by an 
annual budget of approximately 
$350,000, Phillip Gibbs, formerly 
with the World Federalist Education 
Fund, is the acting executive editor. 
He heads a staff of eight full-time 
employees, including three persons 
who spend virtually all their time on 
Capitol Hill. Mr. Gibbs told the 
NEWSLETTER: 

‘*We opened our doors for busi- 
ness just before the presidential elec- 
tion in 1976, and the victory of Presi- 
dent Carter that November has 
turned out to be a mixed blessing for 
us. We didn’t want to be thought of 
as a creature either of the administra- 
tion or the opposition, but it turned 
out that the administration started 
moving in our direction on most 
issues. We might have been better off 
had Mr. Ford won because now a lot 
of people are saying: ‘Well, the ad- 
ministration is already doing these 
things you want them to do, so what 
do we need a lobby for?’ But the 
point is that, without public support, 
these programs of the administration 
won’t go anywhere.”’ 


Mr. Gibbs listed a number of 
issues On which the administration 
and New Directions have been in ac- 
cord—such as opposition to the de- 
velopment of nuclear breeder reac- 
tors, controls on arms sales, more 
generous funding for foreign aid and 
advocacy of human rights. The 
agreements, he said, have not been 
merely philosophical. Mr. Gibbs 
asserted that the organization has 
lobbied administration officials and 
has perhaps helped to shape some 
positions that the administration has 
taken. 

‘‘We Have Some Friends in the 
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Administration,’’ said a headline in 
the first issue of New Directions’ 
newsletter, called ‘‘Citizen Force.”’’ 
The story said: ‘‘In selecting members 
of his Cabinet and sub-cabinet, Presi- 
dent Carter has to date recruited 
twelve members from the Governing 
Board and Council of New Direc- 
tions.’’ The 12 listed in the story were 
Secretary Vance; Paul Warnke, direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency; W. Anthony Lake, 
director, Policy Planning Staff; 
Msgr. Geno Baroni, assistant sec- 
retary, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; Sam Brown, di- 
rector, ACTION; Richard Gardner, 
ambassador to Italy; James F. Leo- 
nard, deputy U.S. representative to 
the UN; Sol Linowitz, Panama treaty 
negotiator; Allard Lowenstein, U.S. 
representative to the UN Commission 
on Human Rights; Patsy T. Mink, 
who resigned recently from her post 
as assistant secretary of state; 
Graciela Olivarez, director, Commu- 
nity Services Administration; and 
Anne Wexler, who at that time was a 
ranking official in the Commerce De- 
partment, and who has since shifted 
to the White House staff. 


Like Congressman Whalen, Mr. 
Gibbs is not certain about the possi- 
ble growth of New Directions. ‘‘My 
guess is,’’ he said, ‘‘that, if we get in- 
to a big battle over a SALT agree- 
ment, our membership might shoot 
up—just as Common Cause’s did 
during Watergate.’’ 

So far, the citizens’ group has 
confined itself to issues that are glo- 
bal in scope. It has not taken a stand 
on the regional and national conflicts 
that concern so many Americans—in 
the Middle East, Africa, Cyprus and 
Ireland, among other places. 


— SANFORD WATZMAN 


Reporting the news 


‘*The US Delegation strongly 
believes that the Commission on 
the Status of Women should dis- 
cuss the special problems of 
women detained or imprisoned at 
its 28th Session.’’— Lead of a news 
release issued by the U.S. Mission 
to the UN, April 5. 
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‘Foreign policy affects everyone in this 
country.’’ 











































































































































































































































































NARCOTICS SMUGGLING 


State watch officer goes out to sea to meet the ‘enemy’ 


His night-time liaison with Coast Guard inspires him to join the crew 


By K. DUNLOP SCOTT oS . ibe, 
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The author, a junior Foreign 
Service officer, is no stranger to the 
sea; he is ‘‘into’’ offshore sailboat 
racing. He recounts here events that 
took place in mid-March, while he 
was on administrative leave. 


IGHTS ON THE WATCH, in 

the Department’s Operations 

Center, do bring out unusual ideas. 

The late hour, the lure of the sea and 

international 

narcotics smug- 

gling—all of this 

combined one 

evening to give 

me an idea that 

resulted in a 

unique and 

thoroughly fas- 

cinating week 

aboard a Coast 

Guard cutter. 

The Operations Center has for some 

years now had a formal link to its 

Coast Guard equivalent, FLAG- 

PLOT, in order to allow for State in- 

put into problems regarding foreign 

vessels. With the extension of the 

fisheries limits to 200 miles, and with 

the increased role of the Coast Guard 

in interdicting the flow of illict nar- 

cotics into the United States, contacts 

between the Operations Center and 

FLAGPLOT occur almost daily. Of 

course, the differing mandates of the 

two organizations lead to tensions 

and misunderstandings at times re- 

garding the other agency’s role: The 

Coast Guard seems to State to be 

overzealous on occasion, while State 

appears to the Coast Guard as overly 
cautious at times. 

It occurred to me, as we were 
embroiled in the intricacies of a for- 
eign vessel seizure, that a trip aboard 
a cutter as an Operations Center ob- 
server might well serve to ‘‘ further .; 
understanding’’ between the two Motor surfboat is lowered away for the boarding party. 


Mr. Scott 
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groups. I worked through Coast 
Guard’s man at State, Lieutenant 
Commander Gary Nelson, who, with 
FLAGPLOT, arranged for me to 
spend eight days aboard the cutter 
Diligence, a 210-foot ship com- 
manded by Captain J.S. Billingham. 
The Diligence, home-ported in Key 
West, is one of the primary ships en- 
gaged in stemming narcotics smug- 
gling into the United States. 

Florida, because of its intricate 
coastline and proximity to productive 
sources of marijuana and cocaine, is 
an ideal entry point for smuggled 
dope, and is used by a varied assort- 
ment of boats, many of foreign regis- 
try. From my standpoint, the situa- 
tion was ideal: It was highly probable 
that in my time aboard the Diligence | 
would have the opportunity to ob- 
serve the mechanism for obtaining 
permission, both U.S. and foreign, 
for boarding a vessel on the high seas. 

Just prior to my departure for 
Florida, I was informed that the Dili- 
gence had been called to sea early, 
and that I would have to be flown to 
her by helicopter. She was headed up 
the Straits of Florida, and the rendez- 
vous with the helicopter would take 
place some 20 miles offshore. I was 
delighted at the opportunity, but was, 
quite frankly, relieved to learn that 
the Diligence had a landing pad 
aboard, and that I would not be 
lowered by sling! Once aboard, I was 
briefed by Captain Billingham. We 
would be patrolling some 400 miles 
southwest of Freeport, in the 
Bahamas. 

Smuggling tactics usually center 
around a_heavily-laden ‘‘mother- 
ship,’’ which will sail with its cargo 
from a port in northern Latin Ameri- 
ca, and then anchor in one of the 
myriad isolated coves along the Baha- 
mian coast. Smaller, quicker and 
usually U.S.-registrered boats then 
take on manageable loads of mari- 
juana from the mothership and sail 
into U.S. waters. The difficulties of 


locating these smaller craft in the 
enormous area of sea covered by a 
cutter are immense; so success is 
generally achieved by targeting the 
motherships themselves. 

Captain Billingham noted that 
we were en route to a_ possible 
mothership operation that night, to 
occur in the vicinity of Mantanilla 
Shoals, on the northwest edge of the 
Bahamas. I was pleased that action 
appeared so near, and attempted to 
adjust myself to shipboard routine. 
Routine for me, I was delighted to 
learn, did not include a paint brush or 
scraper; but it was evident that the 
regular crew had spent considerable 
effort maintaining both the mechani- 
cal condition and the appearance of 
the ship. Despite her 14 years at sea, 
she was in magnificent condition, 
seemingly having just come down the 
ways. As it turned out, the pristine 
condition of the Diligence was merely 
an outward reflection of the ability 
and confidence of every man aboard. 

I began spending most of my 
time on the bridge, familiarizing 
myself with the equipment, paying 
particular attention to the radar. 
Radar is the most useful shipboard 
device for spotting other craft on the 
water and, when used in conjunction 
with a spotter plane, forms a potent 
anti-smuggling combination. Late in 
the evening on the first day, three 
clustered ‘‘contacts’’ were sighted at 
about 35 nautical miles’ distance. 
Since we were running as a ‘‘dark- 
ened ship,’’ showing no running 
lights, we were able to approach quite 
closely before being detected by the 
three. 

When we were sighted though, 
the small craft scattered. We over- 
took and stopped one, a U.S.-owned 
boat, and dispatched a boarding par- 
ty in the Diligence’s motor surfboat. 
A considerable swell was running, 
and the skill and experience of the 
boarding crew made an otherwise dif- 
ficult boarding seem effortless. It is 
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not possible to overemphasize the dif- 
ficulty of controlling a small boat in 
such a swell, nor should the sheer dis- 
comfort of ‘‘heaving to’’ in heavy 
seas be underestimated. As a sailor 
myself, I was struck by the gusto with 
which the boarding parties approach- 
ed such arduous tasks. 


No drugs were discovered 
aboard the vessel, but questioning of 
the master revealed that he had just 
been released from prison after serv- 
ing two years for smuggling cocaine. 
And why were they in such an un- 
usual spot at 2 a.m., showing no run- 
ning lights? They said they were fish- 
ing, but they had only one fishing rod 
aboard, and no bait! 


A decision was made to pursue 
one of the two other boats, and, upon 
overtaking her, we discovered she too 
was an American vessel with a prior 
history of cocaine involvement. She 
was boarded, but, again, nothing was 
found. We had missed the third boat. 

Of course, there could well have 
been cocaine aboard either of the 
vessels before the landing party ar- 
rived. Due to its high-value-to-weight 
ratio, great dollar amounts of cocaine 
can be transported in small contain- 
ers. It can be disposed of very quick- 
ly, leaving no trace. Marijuana, on 
the other hand, is generally shipped in 
large volume, and has the additional 
disadvantage of floating when tossed 
overboard. 


The following day, the Drug En- 
forcement Administration provided 
the Coast Guard with information 
concerning a vessel, about 120 feet in 
length, which had been observed 
loading tons of marijuana in Colom- 
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The Heriberto, with landing party along- 
side. (Photos by K. Dunlop Scott) 


bia. She was due to transfer the cargo 
to smaller vessels northwest of 
Samana Cay, about 350 miles from 
our position. Our instructions were to 
steam in that direction and attempt to 
intercept the vessel. 

Some 20 hours later, the ‘‘con- 
tact’? appeared on the radar screen, 
and the initial approach to the motor 
vessel Heriberto, an ex-U.S. Navy 
minesweeper, was made in the very 
early morning. As we closed on her, 
we could see that she had no home 
port painted on her stern, and was 
flying no flag. Lacking these, she 
could be considered a ‘‘stateless 
vessel’’ under international maritime 
law, and could be boarded by the 
coast guard of any nation on the high 
seas. 


Clearly, the Heriberto’s master 
was aware of this. He quickly ran up 
the Panamanian flag, in order to fend 
off a possible boarding. Captain Bill- 
ingham cabled Miami, and requested 
that the Coast Guard contact State 
with a request to check with the Pan- 
amanian authorities as to the registry 
of the Heriberto. Simple enough, on 
the surface, but for such a request to 
wend its way through the labyrin- 
thine maze of three bureaucracies— 
Coast Guard, State and the Panama- 
nian ministry—a good deal of time is 
required. 

My hosts warned me to prepare 
for a long wait. And wait we did. Our 
early arrival on the scene made for an 
even longer delay, because no one in 
Panama could check registration 
documents until offices opened in the 


morning. So we drifted along, as the 
Heriberto slowly sailed on an aimless 
track, her next landfall appearing to 
be the Canary Islands, some 5,000 
miles away. The crew of the Diligence 
was anxious to obtain permission to 
go aboard, since, when conditions 
were right, a very strong aroma of 
marijuana drifted from the Heriber- 
to. The Panamanian Government 
finally indicated that a check of the 
Heriberto’s documentation would be 
in order, and again the small boat was 
launched. 


Although no search of the vessel 
was conducted, the Diligence party 
noted that bales of burlap-wrapped 
marijuana were stuffed, literally, in 
every available space aboard the ship. 
The boat’s lifejackets had even been 
discarded in order to secure more 
space for dope. This information was 
relayed through the Coast Guard to 
State, and in turn to the Panama- 
nians, who requested that the Heri- 
berto be escorted to Miami. The crew 
would be repatriated to Panama for 
prosecution there, the vessel returned 
for disposition by the Panamanian 
Government, and the United States 
could dispose of the contraband. 

As it developed, our arrival on 
the scene was welcomed by the crew. 
Abandoned earlier in the day by the 
‘big boss’’ and left with little fuel or 
food, they were virtually helpless. 
The Heriberto was refueled and pro- 
visioned and escorted back to Miami. 
The cargo was weighed upon arrival. 
There were more than 25 tons of the 
green weed, a very impressive haul. 
The latest ‘‘bust’’ represented No. 10 
for the Diligence. 
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NARCOTICS SMUGGLING 


Captain Billingham prepares to board his 
prize. 


Without dwelling on the details ve ee 
of bureaucratic procedure involved in is 


Bee 

the Heriberto case (Presidential q 
Directive/NSC 27 of January 19, * . 
1978, directs the Department to coor- tie: - 4 
dinate all Government actions involv- - : 7 ee 
ing non-military incidents which . rn a ’ 
could have an adverse impact on the é 
conduct of foreign relations, and in 

conformity with the directive, the 

Coast Guard, in carrying out most of 

its law enforcement responsibilities, 

works very closely with State), it 

should be said that both the Depart- 

ment and the Coast Guard have gain- 

ed an appreciation of the other’s 


special problems and insights through 
this valuable liaison. 


One final note: As we were pre- 
paring to alter course to begin the 
short run from the northernmost tip 
of the Bahamas to Miami, we en- 
countered a vessel which appeared to 
be absolutely dead in the water, de- 
spite the fact that it was in the center 
of a major shipping lane. We ap- 
proached and circled the Hawarden 
Bridge, as her stern proclaimed her to 
be, and attempted to rouse some reac- 
tion from whoever might be on 
board. But to no avail. She had been 
abandoned. We continued circling 
while ,the Captain obtained Coast 
Guard permission to board the vessel, 
and all the while tension began to 
mount among the crew of the Dili- 
gence. This was, after all, the Ber- 
muda Triangle, and no sailor, no 
matter how sophisticated, could fail 
to make the historical connection. 
Eventually a boarding party was dis- 
patched, and the vessel was found to 
have been abandoned very recently. 
The meat in the ice chest was still 
frozen. But there were no indications 
that the vessel was in danger of sink- 
ing. Nor was there anything to indi- 
cate that the crew had taken life rafts, 
or life vests, when they departed. No 
member of our veteran crew had ever 
encountered a ‘‘derelict’’ ship. The 
Hawarden Bridge was taken into tow, 
and eventually passed off to another 
Coast Guard vessel. 

It has given me something to 
think about during these ensuing 
nights on the watch. @ 
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Regulations on ethics 
are revised, updated 


The Department has revised and 
updated its regulations on ‘‘Em- 
ployee Responsibilities and Con- 
duct,’’ making several changes that 
deal with private financial interests 
and employment of Foreign Service 
spouses. The new rules, published in 
the Federal Register and in effect 
since May 2, are being issued as 3 
FAM (Foreign Affairs Manual) 620. 

In several paragraphs added to 
the financial interests section 
(10.735-205), certain types of hold- 
ings, ‘‘too remote or inconsequential 
to affect the integrity of the services 
of an employee,’’ are held to be ex- 
empted from the law (18 USC 208) 
that prohibits federal employees, 
without written permission, from 
participating in matters involving 
their personal financial interests. 
Among such holdings are investments 
Or an interest, under some circum- 
stances, in state and local government 
bonds, mutual funds, investment 
clubs and employee welfare or benefit 
plans. 


‘‘Any employee desiring a writ- 
ten advance determination that the 
prohibitions of 18 USC 208(a) do not 
apply,’ says a new _ Section 
10.735-217, ‘‘will prepare a written 
request addressed to...the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management.”’ 
The regulation then spells out the 
procedure for preparing and handling 
such requests. Employees need not 
list, in their confidential disclosure 
statements, those financial interests 
described...as being too remote or 
too inconsequential,’’ according to a 
revised Section 10.735.405(e). 

Except for those situations where 
the remote-or-inconsequential stand- 
ard might apply, says a revised Sec- 
tion 10.735-410, employees must dis- 
qualify themselves from participating 
in any matter in which they have a fi- 
nancial interest. A new Section 
10.735-411 then spells out how this is 
to be done: 

““(1) The shall 


employee promptly 
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disclose the financial interest in such matter to 
the employee’s immediate superior. The supe- 
rior will thereupon relieve the employee of duty 
and responsibility in the matter. 

(2) In foreign posts, it may be impossi- 
ble or highly impracticable for an employee, 
who has a disqualifying financial interest, to 
assign the matter for official action to anyone 
other than a subordinate. In this event, the em- 
ployee must instruct the subordinate to report 
fully and directly to the immediate superior to 
whom the employee himself or herself would 
normally report. The employee must concur- 
rently direct such subordinate to take such ac- 
tion as may be appropriate in the matter, and 
without thereafter revealing to the disqualified 
employee in any way any aspect of the partic- 
ular matter. 


“‘(b) Nothing herein precludes the em- 
ployee from disposing of such disqualifying fi- 
nancial interest, thereby wholly eliminating the 
conflict of interest. In some circumstances, 
where the employee may not obtain an excep- 
tion under 10.735-217, or may not disqualify 
himself or herself and refer or assign the matter 
to another employee, the performance of duty 
may even require divestiture. 

“*(c) Where a supervisor has reason to be- 
lieve that a subordinate employee may have a 
conflicting financial interest, the supervisor 
should discuss the matter with the employee. If 
the supervisor finds that a conflict of interest 
does exist, the supervisor must relieve the sub- 
ordinate employee of duty and responsibility in 
the particular matter. 


‘“(d) The obligation to avoid conflicts of 
interest is upon each employee. It is a continu- 
ing obligation calling for alert vigilance. 

““(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this part to the contrary, if a employee’s 
holdings rise in value above the amount ex- 
empted by §10.735-205(c), then the statutory 


Age-60 case moves forward 


The Supreme Court has 
agreed to allow further proceed- 
ings before it in the so-called 
‘‘Bradley case’’—the lawsuit in- 
volving mandatory Foreign Service 
retirement at age 60. The tribunal 
on May 15 entered an order noting 
“*probable jurisdiction,’’ thus pav- 
ing the way for the filing of briefs 
this summer and possible oral ar- 
guments in the fall. The high court 
action was based on statements re- 
lating to jurisdiction submitted by 
the Government (NEWSLETTER, 
April) and plaintiffs (NEWSLET- 
TER, May). The plaintiffs contend 
that mandatory retirement is un- 
constitutional. 


and regulation prohibitions apply in a conflict 
of interest situation.”’ 

In some other changes, Section 
10.735-102(f) is revised to include 
‘*in-law relations’’ in the definition of 
‘*member of an employee’s family’’; 
Section 10.735-209 is revised to in- 
clude as a just financial obligation 
one imposed by law, such as federal, 
state or local taxes; Section 10.735- 
216(a) is revised to add a prohibition 
against employees accepting any 
honorarium exceeding $2,000, or 
honoraria aggregating more than 
$25,000, in any calendar year; and a 
new paragraph is added to Section 
10.735-205 to permit an employee, 
providing he or she has obtained ap- 
proval in writing, to act as an agent or 
attorney for family members in estate 
matters. 

As to spouses’ employment, Sec- 
tion 10.735-206(c) is revised to read: 


*(c) Acceptance of employment by 
members of family abroad. Family members of 
Foreign Service personnel may accept gainful 
employment in a foreign country unless such 
employment (1) would violate any law of such 
country or of the U.S.; or (2) could damage the 
interests of the U.S., as certified in writing to 
the family member by the Chief of the U.S. 
Diplomatic Mission in such country. A copy of 
such certification will be sent to the Family 
Liaison Office (M/FLO), Department of State. 
Family members accepting employment abroad 
should bear in mind that they may not enjoy 
immunity from judicial process and would be 
subject to the payment to taxes derived from 
their nondiplomatic employment.’’ 

Also, Section 10.735-213(b) is 
revised to include present or former 
employees, their spouses and/or 
members of their families among 
those for whom an employee may 
make a personal recommendation in 
connection with employment. 


Agricultural attaches 


Congressman David A. Stock- 
man (R.-Mich.) has introduced legis- 
lation to establish agricultural trade 
offices that would act independently 
of U.S. embassies ‘‘in the major agri- 
cultural consuming regions of the 
world.’’ In addition, agricultural at- 
taches in the embassies would be 
‘‘upgraded’’ under the bill and as- 
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signed the title of agricultural coun- 
selors. Development of markets 
abroad for U.S. farmers should not 
be ‘‘subjected to the shifting sands of 
our foreign policy,’’ the freshman 
lawmaker said. (Congressional Rec- 
ord, May 10, Page H-3752.) 


Multilateral mission 
chiefs hold meeting 


The need for better integration 
of U.S. bilateral and multilateral d:- 
plomacy was one of the major topics 
at the meeting in Washington, May 
15-17, of U.S. representatives to the 
United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations. Sponsored by 
the Bureau of International Organi- 
zation Affairs, this chiefs-of-mission 
conference is believed to be the first 
of its type ever conducted. Partici- 
pants argued that U.S. policy objec- 
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tives in international bodies could be 
met better if they were more frequent- 
ly taken into account in various bi- 
lateral initiatives. Requests for sup- 
port of U.S. positions in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, the World Health 
Assembly and other international 
meetings—if undertaken sufficiently 
in advance of the meeting dates— 
could significantly enhance the pros- 
pect of U.S. success, participants 
said. 

In addition, it was argued that 
many U.S. policy objectives—partic- 
ularly on functional issues such as the 
environment, health, population, hu- 
man rights, nuclear non-proliferation 
and various North-South economic 
problems—can often be advanced 
more effectively in multilateral for- 
ums than on a country-by-country 
basis. And it was suggested that pur- 
suit of many traditionally bilateral or 
regional objectives—such as Ameri- 
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‘‘“MULTILATERAL”’ CHIEFS OF MIS- 
SION are, from left, Roger Kirk, John 
Baker, Esteban Torres, John Leary, An- 
drew Young, Assistant Secretary Charles 
William Maynes, Under Secretary David 
Newsom, William Vanden Heuvel, Gale 
McGee and John Downs. (Photo by David 
M. Humphrey) 


ca’s efforts to promote peaceful set- 
tlements in the Middle East and 
southern Africa—can be enhanced 
through effective strategies in the UN 
system. Participants in the conference 
urged greater attention by Depart- 
ment officers to the potential benefits 
to U.S. policy that could accrue from 
greater coordination of multilateral 
and bilateral efforts. 

The need for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to speak to international bodies 
with only one voice was another topic 
that received substantial attention at 
the conference. Representatives to the 
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various U.S. missions noted numer- 
ous instances in which the ‘‘official’’ 
U.S. policy as voiced by the Depart- 
ment of State or by the U.S. mission 
on the scene was undercut or con- 
fused by American technical experts 
provided to an international organi- 
zation, or by the representatives of 
other U.S. departments or agencies. 
Some cabinet officers, it was pointed 
out, have developed direct contacts 
on policy issues with these agencies, 
voicing policies or priorities that 
differ from those being set forth by 
other agencies and coordinated with 
State. And sometimes representatives 
of different bureaus within State ex- 
press differing policy goals or pri- 
orities. 

The chiefs of mission discussed 
the new policy management system 
being organized by the Department to 
coordinate U.S. policy toward inter- 
national agencies throughout the 
Government, and expressed hope that 
this would minimize the ‘‘many 
voices’” problem. They also urged 
that the officers in the international 
Organizations bureau responsible for 
relations with various UN agencies 
serve the same function as country 
desk officers in coordinating all U.S. 
interaction with those agencies. And 
they urged more involvement of the 
various U.S. missions in each policy 
contact with the international agen- 
cies. Among other topics discussed by 
the chiefs of mission were: 

—tactics of dealing with ‘‘politi- 
cal’’ issues that arise in international 
Organizations with functional mis- 
sions; 

—the current status of North- 
South economic relations; 

—pursuit of human rights objec- 
tives in various international bodies; 

—steps to improve public and 
congressional understanding of U.S. 
initiatives in the UN system; and 

—possible U.S.- proposals to 
reform and strengthen the UN 
system, including procedures for 
peaceful settlement of disputes, 
peacekeeping, development of au- 
tonomous sources of revenue, and 
improved systems of coordination, 
budgeting, evaluation and personnel 
management. 

Charles William Maynes, assist- 
ant secretary for international orga- 
nization affairs, was host for the 
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meeting. Participants included Under 
Secretary David Newsom, Deputy 
Under Secretary Ben Read, Assistant 
Secretaries Julius Katz, Harold 
Saunders and Terence Todman; Peter 
Bourne, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent; National Security Council staff 
member Henry Richardson; Senators 
George McGovern and Paul Sar- 
banes, Congressman Dante Fascell, 
and CBS News correspondent 
Richard C. Hottelett. 


Chiefs of mission attending were. 


Ambassadors Andrew Young, James 
F. Leonard, and Melissa Wells of the 
U.S. mission to the UN; Ambassador 
William J. Vanden Heuvel, U.S. mis- 
sion in Geneva; Ambassador Gale W. 
McGee, U.S. mission to the Organi- 
zation of American States; Ambassa- 
dor Esteban Torres, U.S. mission to 
UNESCO, in Paris; Ambassador 
Roger Kirk, U.S. resident represent- 
ative to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, in Vienna; minister- 
counselor John Baker, U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, in Rome; minister- 
counselor John Leary, U.S. repre- 
sentative to the UN Industrial Devel- 
opment Organization, in Vienna; and 
minister-counselor John E. Downs, 
U.S. representative to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, in 
Montreal. 


— NEIL A. BOYER 


Consular people urged 
to broaden outlook 


Alan A. Gise, deputy assistant 
secretary for overseas consular serv- 
ices, urged consular officers on May 
3 to broaden their outlook, gain out- 
of-cone experience, and develop 
managerial skills if they wish to ad- 
vance to senior positions in the For- 
eign Service. Mr. Gise, who heads the 
Office of Special Consular Services, 
discussed that career—and the serv- 
ices provided the American public— 
at a luncheon meeting of the Con- 
sular Officers Association. 

“‘Consular officers tend to stress 
the caseworker concept,’’ he told the 
group at the Foreign Service Club. 
““We tend to be too legalistic—too 
concerned with the letter of the law, 
not the spirit. (Too often) we say we 
can’t do something because it’s not 


authorized.”’ 

A former consular officer in 
London and a former Sloan manage- 
ment fellow at Stanford University, 
Mr. Gise admonished his colleagues 
to give full, timely service to the 
American public. “‘Be responsive,”’ 
he said. ‘‘And discuss the case with 
the client in simple, friendly lan- 
guage.’” He advised the officers to 
seek experience in administrative, 
political and economic affairs. He 
also suggested career ladders, and 
more movement of employees be- 
tween various offices in the Bureau of 
Consular Affairs. ‘‘No one is going 
to seek us out,’’ Mr. Gise warned. 
“We have to go out and get broader 
experience. We have to have some- 
thing to offer if we want to advance 
to higher, jobs, such as office direc- 
tors Or program managers.”’ 

Following Mr. Gise’s remarks, 
One questioner asked: ‘‘Why do we 
have to go out of cone?’’ Mr. Gise 
replied: ‘‘If you are happy in consular 
work, if you are happy with what you 
are doing, stick with it. But if you 
want to broaden your opportunities, 
you have to be prepared.’’ Others in 
the audience noted that consular of- 
ficers have a morale problem and 
**don’t receive enough recognition.”’ 
One recalled that an interagency 
meeting was held recently,- ‘‘and no 
One was invited from the Bureau of 
Consular Affairs.’’ Loren Lawrence, 
deputy assistant secretary for pass- 
port services, said: ‘‘Too often, con- 
sular managers are considered to be 
senior-grade caseworkers. We have to 
do a sales job on an individual basis. 
Project yourself, or you’re never go- 
ing to get down to discuss policy.”’ 

Another speaker, Alta F. Fowl- 
er, former chief of claims, deaths, 
and judicial services, Office of 
Special Consular Services, and a 
veteran consular officer, said super- 
visors can identify outstanding of- 
ficers and help them obtain promo- 
tions by writing better efficiency 
reports. ‘‘Supervisors have respon- 
sibilities other than casework,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They have to be examples to 
subordinates and take their jobs seri- 
ously.”’ Ms, Fowler also noted the 
rgle of the Consular Officers Associa- 
tion in advocating more professional 
training and promotions for those 
engaged in consular work. @ 
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Todman selected 
as envoy to Spain 


President Carter on May 10 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Terence A. Todman, currently assist- 
ant secretary for inter- Seen 
affairs—and a 
former envoy to 
Chad, Guinea 
and Costa Rica— 
as the new ambas- 
sador to Spain. 
He would succeed 
Ambassador 
Wells Stabler. 

A former as- 
sistant personnel 
officer for the 


Mr. Todman 
Government of the Virgin Islands, 
Mr. Todman joined the Department 
as an international relations officer in 
1952. He entered the Foreign Service 
five years later. 

He has held assignments as In- 


dia-Ceylon-Nepal desk officer; for- 
eign affairs officer, Trusteeship 
Branch, Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs; political officer in 
New Delhi and Tunis; and deputy 
chief of mission and counselor of 
embassy in Lome, Togo. From 1968 
to 1969 he was alternate country 
director for East African affairs in 
the Bureau of African Affairs. He 
then held assignments as ambassador 
to Chad, 1969-72; Guinea, 1972-74; 
and Costa Rica, 1974-77. He was ap- 
pointed to head the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs in April 1977. 

Born March 13, 1926, in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, Mr. Todman 
received a bachelor’s degree, summa 
cum laude, from the Inter-American 


Johnson heads new SALT office 


The Bureau of European Affairs 
has establilshed the Office of the 
SALT Working Group, with Peter B. 
Johnson as director. The office will 
coordinate public information activi- 
ties related to the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks. Mr. Johnson will report 
to Counselor Matthew Nimetz, 


through deputy assistant secretary 
William Luers. 
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University in Puerto Rico in 1951, 
and a master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration from Syracuse Universi- 
ty the following year. He also had 
Arabic Language and area training, 
under the sponsorship of the Foreign 
Service Institute, in Beirut, 1960-61. 
A career minister since 1974, Mr. 
Todman received the Department’s 
Superior Service Award, and the dec- 
oration of Commander in the Na- 
tional Order of Chad, from President 
Francois Tombalbaye. From 1945 to 
1949 he served overseas as a first 
lieutenant in the Army (Ordnance). 
The ambassador-designate is married 
to the former Doris Weston. They 
have four children. 


Richard W. Murphy: 
Syria to Philippines 
President Carter on May 10 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Richard W. Murphy, ambassador to 
the Syrian Arab Republic, as the new 
envoy to the Phil- 
ippines. He would 
succeed Ambas- 
sador David D. 
Newsom, who be- 
came Under Sec- 
retary for Polit- 


ical Affairs. 
A career 
Foreign Service 





officer since 1955, 
Mr. Murphy was Mr. Murphy 
consular and administrative officer in 
Salisbury, economic officer in Alep- 
po, and political officer in Jidda and 
Amman. He also has served as per- 
sonnel placement officer and assist- 
ant executive officer in the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs, 1968-70. In recent years Mr. 
Murphy was country director in the 
Office of Arab Peninsula Affairs, 
1970-71; ambassador to Mauritania, 
1971-74; and ambassador to Syria 
since 1974. He won the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award in 1969. He is 
a member of the American Foreign 
Service Association and the Middle 
East Institute. He served in the Army, 
1953-55. 

Born in Boston on July 29, 1929, 





Mr. Murphy received a bachelor’s 
degree from Harvard University in 
1951, and another bachelor’s from 
Cambridge University in England two 
years later. From 1956 to 1958 he at- 
tended Johns Hopkins University and 
the Foreign Service Institute for 
Arabic language and area training. 
He is married to the former Anne 
Cook. They have three children. 


S. Dakota governor: 
envoy to Singapore 


President Carter on May 3 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Governor Richard F. Kneip of South 
Dakota as the new U. - oe 
to the Republic of jum 
Singapore, to 
succeed Ambas- 
sador John H. 
Holdridge. The 
governor, former 
owner of a milk 
equipment _ dis- 
tributorship, was 
a member of the i i 
South Dakota FE 
Senate, 1965-71. Mr. Kneip 
He has been governor since 1971. 

Governor Kneip has also served 
as chairman of the Democratic gover- 
nors group, of the Midwestern 
Governors’ Conference, 1975-76, 
and of the human resources commit- 
tee of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference. He is a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Born in Tyler, 
Minn., on January 7, 1933, he at- 
tended South Dakota State University 
and St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn. From 1951 to 1955 he 
was in the Air Force. He is married to 
the former Nancy Pankey. They have 
eight sons. 





Colbert is deputy assistant 


Evelyn Colbert has been desig- 
nated as deputy assistant secretary in 
the Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs with responsibility for the 
following areas: Australia, New 
Zealand, Papua-New Guinea and Pa- 
cific islands affairs; liaison with the 
intelligence community; policy and 
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plans; UN affairs; labor affairs; law 
of the sea; freedom of information; 
and Indian Ocean negotiations. 


Condon gets added 
Pacific assignment 


Ambassador to Fiji John P. 
Condon has been named the U.S. 
representative on the South Pacific 
Commission. He will serve concur- 
rently in both posts. 

Joining the Department in 1961, 
Mr. Condon has been a labor attache 
in Tunis and Saigon, regional labor 


attache in Algiers, and counselor for 
labor affairs in Paris. In 1977 he was 
designated foreign affairs adviser to 
the commandant and faculty of the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, at Fort McNair, in Washing- 
ton. In March of this year he was ap- 
pointed the first U.S. envoy to the 
Dominion of Fiji. 
Near East bureau 

Recent designations in the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs include those of Am- 
bassador William R. Crawford as 
senior deputy assistant secretary, 


Charles E. Marthinsen as director for 
Egyptian affairs and William B. 
Dozier as director for regional af- 
fairs. 


‘Year of Child’ chairman 


Jean C. Young, of Atlanta, has 
been named chairman of the National 
Commission on the _ International 
Year of the Child, 1979. 


Newberry is office director 


Daniel O. Newberry is the new 
director of the Office of Plans and 
Management, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs. @ 


A luncheon south of the border (where’s Fatso?) 


By GORDO 


Gordo is the nom de plume of 
an expatriate American gourmet 
who works, we are told, at the 
U.S. embassy in Mexico City. In 
this column he is filling in for Fat- 
so (NEWSLETTER—March, April, 
May), who has gone off on an eat- 
ing binge and cannot be found. 
The editors have threatened to fire 
Fatso unless he sends in a column 
from one of our posts abroad. Has 
anyone seen Fatso? In the mean- 
time, our special foreign corre- 
spondent, Gordo, makes this bid 
for a Pulitzer Prize: 


EXICO CITY—Based on an 
ample luncheon on April 20, 
I have decreed a rating of 1-2 
Sombreros for the embassy cafe- 


P< 


teria here. Gordo’s Sombrero 
Rating System, which gave rise, I 
am told, to the Homburg ranking 
affected by a certain phony named 
Fatso, is as follows: 4 Sombreros: 
““Where do I get more?’’ 3 Som- 
breros: ‘‘Where do I get more 
coffee?’’ 2 Sombreros: ‘‘Where do 
I get out?’’ 1 Sombrero: ‘‘Where 
am I?”’ 

The embassy cafeteria usually 
has three basic offerings, plus a 
salad bar. Two of the hot meals 
cost out at 26% pesos [the current 
exchange rate is 22.6 pesos to the 


dollar] and include soup, entree 
with two vegetables, simple salad, 
simple dessert (not including pie) 
and beverage. In addition, there is 
usually a premium-price offering 
for high rollers which tops out at 
about 40 pesos. Salad is cheaper, 
with a full plate of assorted fruits 
and vegetables at 16 pesos. 

On this particular day I joy- 
fully got into the short line, passed 
up the gelatin dessert, grabbed a 
string bean-and-onion salad, re- 
quested and received the cream of 
asparagus soup—and _— stopped 
dead. The next step was worse than 
a Hobson’s choice. At the far end 
was a delicious-looking pork chop 
at 40 pesos; I erroneously ruled it 
out as not being cost effective. 
What remained was a weird-look- 
ing omelette and some kind of beef 
in sauca verde. But I remembered 
that I had eaten eggs for breakfast 
only once this week, so I chose the 
omelette. Then rice (which was 
good, no grains sticking together) 
and pureed carrots. For some 
unknown reason, I sprung for a 
cold Carta Blanca beer at 7 pesos, 
but passed up the pie—again based 
on cost-benefit analysis. I gra- 
ciously paid my 33 '4-peso tab and 
made my way through the tables to 
the courtyard, which was bright in 
the beaming sun. 

The courtyard is one of the 
principal fringe benefits of work- 
ing in this capital. At the center of 
concentric circles, it is an island of 
calm in a sea of organized confu- 


sion that ripples out into a larger 
ocean of chaos. Here one finds the 
likes of nonimmigrant visa offi- 
cers, released from their window- 
less cages and allowed out for sun 
and air. Others, lucky enough to 
own windows, find it a good place 
to escape to for a respite from or- 
dinary chores. It’s also a good 
place to trade rumors and gossip 
(‘‘I’ll give you two GSO stories for 
a 28!’’) But it lacks the linen 
napkins, tablecloths, mahogany 
paneling and the portraits, such as 
those of Benjamin Franklin, to 
which certain other gourmets— 
including clods like Fatso—have 
grown accustomed while dining. 

The asparagus soup lacked 
asparagus in any significant quan- 
tity, but it was otherwise nice. The 
omelette was frilly with last week’s 
vegetables folded into it. The 
salad, which was basically string 
beans marinated in vinegar, also 
seemed to be an effective vehicle 
for disposing of leftovers. The beer 
was good; I even thought I pre- 
ferred it to last week’s brand. 
When an associate came out to 
summon me to the phone, I was 
thinking: ‘‘Where am I?”’ 

P.S.—When one feels flush 
enough to spring for the higher- 
priced offerings, the cafeteria is 
much better. The extra _half- 
Sombrero is awarded in the hope 
that I too will some day find 
patrons, as Fatso has. He does not 
deserve to eat so well. 

— COPYRIGHT 1978 by GORDO. 
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VERSE 


Three poems by WILLIAM A. SOMMERS, 
U.S. assistant director for provincial development, Philippines 


Visit to the people 


We came on whirling wings of air 
landing remote: to lift despair, 
discuss, deplore the lack of care, 
neglect of people, ask their 

views. What should be done 
for water, roads and schools? None 
spoke at first. They seemed numb. 
They wondered why we’d come. 
We saw the village at a walk, 

then lunch, briefings, talk: 

a future outlined in chalk. 
Politely they ignored the clock. 


With goodbye we left by air, 
out intention dust undone. 
They, waving, unused to glare: 
shadows frozen in the sun. 


The villager 

Quiet by the sound of centuries 
he listens through the dust 

of falling artifacts 

and hears the good news 

once again. 


Lectured for his ancient ways 
his sons push him down 

the path of evernew, 

until his back is heavy 

with their promise. 


Of course 

he needs the new 

but when his sons 

return to brighter lights 

he haunches incontrite 

silent with banana wrapped corona, 
blowing incense at the moon. 


| felt like quitting when the clock struck five 


The oak desk glistens in the rawing light 
exposing papers stacked to wait the memoed 
action of another day. The date book sheets, 
holed and fitted on elliptic rings, flip 

like fanblades in the aircon’s sudden breath 
and come to rest on Monday’s plan for the 


ullness of time: : J L 
fi Y morning with the technical 


staff, lunch along the way with Mr. Ontolog, 
afternoon in brief compunction over budgets 
spent, and evening out with scotch in hand 
wrapped round a cartilage of talk while in 
a distant chamber groping thoughts stain 
the mind like drops of ink flecked across 
a freshly laundered shirt. 

The seconds 
slacken as I flick the switch as though it 
were a magi’s nail, wondering at the why 
that keeps me here chained to the self I 
like the least. I should go home and break 
the link, shred myself to what I’ve always 
dreamed I was. 

But realists don’t burn 
themselves upon their own creative fire nor 
torture psyche with visions of a child who 
sleeps at play. 


We would rather rally in our inner rooms 
and, inert to shame, make a moral of the loss. 
A 


Readers are invited to submit verse to Editor, Room 3237, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 20520 
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BOOK REVIEW 


‘Some members of the public think we only push cookies’ 


But Foreign Service people also know how to tell some great stories 


By NEIL A. BOYER 


The reviewer is assigned to the 
Bureau of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. He was chairman of the 
Secretary’s Open Forum in 1977. 


HILTON, Ralph (ed.). Tales from the Foreign 
Service. Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1978. 176 p. 


HAT do you DO in the Foreign 
Service? 

Some members of the public 
think we only push cookies, others 
that we just give 
away the taxpay- 
ers’ money. So 
former Ambassa- 
dor Jack K. 
McFall decided to 
lift some of the 
fog from Foggy 
Bottom by spon- 
soring an essay 
contest on what 
FSOs do. Eight- 
een of the prizewinning essays, and 
other entries, are included in this fas- 
cinating book. Edited by retired FSO 
Ralph Hilton, the volume was put to- 
gether for release on Foreign Service 
Day, May 19. Readers of the Foreign 
Service Journal will recall many of 
these ‘‘tales’’ from publication in that 
periodical over the past decade. 

So what does the Foreign Service 
do? Judging by this book, it largely 
copes with crises. It maneuvers its 
way around, through, and sometimes 
over headstrong and sensitive offi- 
cials of other lands, their petty 
bureaucrats, and even dunderheads in 
Washington—all in pursuing the in- 
terests of this country and its citizens 
abroad. Sometimes it even makes 
mistakes. 

There is not much in this book in 
the way of humdrum everyday rou- 
tine in the Foreign Service, which we 
all know exists, but then that prob- 
ably should not be expected in a book 


Mr. Boyer 
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of ‘‘tales.”’ 

One of the most fascinating con- 
tributions is Ambassador William 
Porter’s account of the month-long 
siege of the American legation in 
Baghdad, in May 1941. About 160 
refugees (mostly British, although the 
State Department wasn’t told that), 
were jammed into the small, walled 
compound. Food was dwindling, poi- 
sonous bugs threatened those who 
sought shelter in the basement, and 
the police who were ‘‘protecting’’ the 
legation from mob attack for some 
reason had their machine guns facing 
the other way, toward the legation 
gates. Pressure from British troops 
finally led to a negotiated settlement 
and the end of what Mr. Porter calls a 
‘*firsthand lesson in the advantages 
of practical, positive, ‘do-it-yourself’ 
diplomacy in the field.”’ 

The Washington end of a diplo- 
matic crisis—on a very personal 
level—is described in Ambassador 
Robert Hurwitch’s treatment of the 
decision to impose a ‘‘quarantine’’ on 
Cuba during the missile crisis in 1961. 
The need for objectivity in decision- 
making is one point that stands out. 
Mr. Hurwitch, among other things, 
was placed on a task group which 
favored an air strike rather than a 
quarantine. The assignment—based 
on his known opposition to an air 
strike, which he thought was more 
likely to cause a nuclear confronta- 
tion—was an attempt to ensure that 
President Kennedy got a balanced 
view of the real options. 

This book also tackles crises on a 
smaller scale, particularly through the 
work of consular officers: 

One officer put out a fire—liter- 
ally—by negotiating a complicated 
agreement involving an American 
ship which was heating up the local 
harbor with a cargo of smoldering oil 
cake. The captain wanted to use the 
carbon dioxide on board to stop the 
fire. The chief engineer, a true bu- 
reaucrat, said the CO, was for fires 


only in the engine room, not in the 
hold. The harbor captain didn’t want 
his buildings burned or the harbor 
obstructed by a sunken ship. The con- 
sul didn’t want insurance investiga- 
tors and marooned seamen on his 
hands. Who comes to the rescue? The 
operator of the local Coca-Cola 
warehouse. 

The embassy duty officer in 
Paris, in another account is beseiged 
over a weekend by tourists who have 
forgotten which hotel is theirs, a U.S. 
official who needs an immediate seat 
on a plane that has no room, a 
drunken first mate complaining 
about his captain, and a prosperous 
American who has lost his passport 
and wallet while cavorting in the 
wrong part of town. 

And a consular officer describes 
dealing with a Mexican senator who 
tries to extract a thousand pesos for a 
license to permit the removal of a 
deceased U.S. citizen from his dis- 
trict. 

There is also an account of imag- 
inative treaty negotiation. After 
World War II, Austria was to have 
been divided into four occupation 
zones, like Berlin. However, it 
emerged as a unified country, all 
foreign troops withdrawn—largely 
due to the work of FSO Ware Adams. 

Then a young, middle-grade of- 
ficer, Mr. Adams proposed that the 
four occupying powers in Austria be 
subject to a controversial ‘‘veto in 
reverse.’’ Instead of any one of them 
being able to veto a decision of the 
Austrian Government, it was agreed 
that any Austrian proposal would go 
into effect automatically unless it had 
the unanimous opposition of the four 
governing nations; thus, any single 
vote in favor of an Austrian initiative 
ensured that it passed. 

Although the idea originated 
with the United States, the Soviets 
were first to accept it. The Americans 
(skeptical of Soviet motivations) were 
last and Washington bureaucrats had 
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to be prodded by their own FSOs 
before they would permit this highly 
useful device to operate. The Soviet 
agreement was a puzzle, but Ware’s 
analysis is that neither the United 
States nor the Soviets wanted to stay 
in Austria; each feared having the 
other one stay, and thus each had a 
real interest in a system that would 
encourage both to leave. The ‘‘veto in 
reverse’’ proposal set in motion the 
process that led to an independent 
Austria in 1955. 

There are also many fascinating 
vignettes in this book. 

¢ There is the hint of cannibal- 
ism in the story of the visiting U.S. 
congressman, a noted ‘‘gourmet,’’ 
who becomes ill when led into think- 
ing that he has just been served the 
embassy chauffeur for dinner. 

e There is the FSO in the Azores 
who must persuade the U.S. Navy not 
to shoot down the planes of the U.S. 


Heavy timbers barricade the gate to the 
U.S. legation in Baghdad in May 1941. In 
front of the gate is second secretary William 
S. Farrell (dressed in white), with three 
British subjects who were refugees in the 
legation. The photograph was taken by 
third secretary Gordon H. Mattison. 
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Air Force. 


e There is the crusty old con- 
sular officer who fails to get along 
with his compatriots and who, in his 
cables, dates local events either 
before or after ‘‘my fight with the 
American colony.”’ 

e And there is the coordinator 
of U.S. intelligence in Cuba, in 1942, 
who is sent an unflattering intelli- 
gence report on his own behavior in a 
bar the previous evening, prepared by 
Ernest Hemingway’s private spy net- 
work. 

While most of the events in this 
book were undoubtedly unique in the 
course of each Foreign Service career, 
the book also includes at least a few 
references to the very familiar. 

Robert Janz recalls that ‘‘in the 
1930s some State Department officer 
with time on his hands must have 
realized that one way to acquire a lit- 
tle busy work would be to send a cir- 
cular to the field asking for some type 
of useless but involved report. Doubt- 
less he figured that he could toy for 
weeks with the two hundred fifty re- 
plies, digesting and analyzing them, 
and then finally enlarging them into 
One giant report of his own on which 
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he could easily spend months.”’ 

The 1930s must not be so long 
ago. 

In this instance, Mr. Janz filled 
out his part of the required report, 
and then accidentally found himself 
back in Washington assigned to ana- 
lyze the contributions from every post 
in the world. He quickly discovered 
that the author of the original request 
was gone and that no one else cared 
about the subject. He sent the reports 
to the file room, ‘‘where they doubt- 
less still reside.’ 

If there is a lesson in these 
‘‘tales,’’ it is that the Foreign Service 
demands people of high dedication, 
imagination, flexibility, and good 
humor, and with considerable cross- 
cultural sensitivity. How such people 
are produced—whether they are 
found, or trained, or both—remains 
a continuing challenge that should 
concern allofus. @ 


Updated Background Notes 
are issued on 13 nations 

Updated BACKGROUND NOTES 
on 13 countries are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. These publica- 
tions, issued by State’s Bureau of 
Public Affairs, generally run four or 
more pages. They sketch a country’s 
history, people, form of government 
and economy—giving other facts as 
well, including a list of principal 
public officials and U.S. diplomatic 
and consular officers. They are illus- 
trated with maps. Single copies may 
be ordered for 50 cents. 

The numbers updated are those 
on Bulgaria (044-000-91040-3), 
Cameroon (044-000-91062-4), Cen- 
tral African Empire (044-000-91039- 
0), Romania (044-000-99914-5), 
Uruguay (044-000-91023-3), Belgium 
(044-000-91026-8), Cuba (044-000- 


99876-9), Luxembourg (044-000- 
91020-9), New Zealand (044-000- 
91021-7), Saudi Arabia (044-000- 
91100-1), Thailand (044-000-91010- 


1),Soviet Union (044-000-91025-0) 
and Yugoslavia (044-000-91089-6). 
Also available are a set of all 
BACKGROUND NOTES currently in 
stock—at least 140 at $21.80—and a 
$24 one-year subscription. @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Department to review ’72 directive on role of spouses 


Employees are asked: Should it be revised? If so, how? 


Following is the text of a cable 
that was sent to ambassadors and 
principal officers in May: 


S A RESULT of a recommenda- 

tion of the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women’s 
(AAFSW) Forum report on the con- 
cerns of Foreign Service spouses and 
families, there will be a review of the 
joint State-AID-USIA 1972 directive 
on wives, text of which follows. This 
effort has the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of State (NEWSLETTER, Oc-’ 
tober 1977) and the support of the 
directors of AID and the new Interna- 
tional Communication Agency 
(ICA). Initial planning has been 
undertaken by the Director General 
of the Foreign Service with a small 
committee of spouses named by the 
AAFSW. The review and any revi- 
sions flowing from it will be coor- 
dinated in the Family Liaison Office, 
which is located in the Department of 
State but provides services to the 
employees and families of all the 
foreign affairs agencies. Consultation 
and conferrals as appropriate will be 
held with AFSA [American Foreign 
Service Association} and AFGE 
[American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees] on any revisions of 
current policy. 

The reassessment will continue 
to affirm the private individual status 
of employees’ spouses and children as 
delineated in the 1972 directive. In 
addition, ways will be sought to ad- 
dress and clarify areas of Foreign 
Service life not considered in that 
directive. These include (a) revitaliz- 
ing a sense of community among For- 
eign Service personnel at posts 
around the world, (b) appropriate 
forms of recognition for family 
members who advance the interests of 
the mission in traditional and/or 
non-traditional ways, (c) the repre- 
sentative nature of employees’ and 
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family members’ lives when on as- 
signment abroad and subject to the 
conditions of diplomatic immunity. 


It is essential that any reconsid- 
eration of the 1972 directive on wives 
be a cooperative and participatory ef- 
fort between the foreign affairs agen- 
cies and all members of the communi- 
ty: employees, non-employees, mar- 
rieds, singles, adults, and children. 
Members of the foreign affairs com- 
munity are, therefore, asked to ex- 
press their thoughts about the rela- 
tionship of family members to the 
agencies, and about the 1972 direc- 
tive, including whether it should be 
revised and, if so, why and how. If 
warranted, based on these comments 
and from a study of the post re- 
sponses to the Forum report, a revi- 
sion of the 1972 directive will be for- 
mulated into a draft policy statement 
and circulated for further comment 
early next fall. A formal policy state- 
ment would follow by the end of the 
year. 

Action requested; Chiefs of mis- 
sion should insure that all Foreign 
Service employees and family mem- 
bers of State, AID, and the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency 
promptly receive a copy of this cable 
and should also encourage all to ex- 
press their views. All responses 
should be sent to Janet Lloyd, direc- 
tor, Family Liaison Office, Room 
1216, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20520, by July 1. 

We look forward to receiving 
your thoughts and would remind ev- 
eryone of the election time cartoon in 
which Linus says to Lucy: ‘“‘If you 
don’t vote, don’t crab.’’ 


Following is text of A-728, of 
March 22, 1972, subject: Policy on 
Wives of Foreign Service Employees: 

‘‘The Department believes that 
the tradition of husband and wife 
teams and of wives’ participation in 


the representational activities of a 
post has been one of the major 
strengths of the Foreign Service. It is 
convinced that the great majority of 
married couples in the Foreign Serv- 
ice has welcomed this unique oppor- 
tunity to work together and to con- 
tribute together towards the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the service 
and of the U.S. Government. 

‘If this tradition is to continue 
and be strengthened there must be a 
recognition that participation by a 
Foreign Service wife in the work of a 
post is a voluntary act of a private 
person, not a legal obligation which 
can be imposed by any Foreign Serv- 
ice official or his wife. 


‘‘From its inception under Jef- 
ferson and Franklin, a basic principle 
of American diplomatic practice has 
been that our style of diplomacy must 
be representative of our way of life. 
In the past few years, rapid changes 
in American society have provided 
wider roles for women in American 
society than were traditionally avail- 
able. Women have gained increasing 
recognition of their right to be treated 
as individuals and to have personal 
and career interests in addition to 
their more traditional roles as wife or 
mother. If the Foreign Service is to 
remain representative of American 
society, and if its traditions are to be 
preserved and strengthened, the For- 
eign Service must adapt to these 
changing conditions. Recently these 
changes in American society have re- 
sulted in a growing attention to the 
role of a Foreign Service wife abroad. 
To some extent, this has been height- 
ened by occasional but serious abuses 
in which requirements have been lev- 
ied on some wives which are today 
considered unnecessary and demean- 
ing. 

‘*The attached policy statement 
is designed to eliminate these occa- 
sional abuses which have occurred in 
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the past, and more importantly to 
permit wives to choose for themselves 
the roles they wish to follow. It is not 
intended to undermine the sense of 
cooperation, participation and com- 
munity spirit abroad or the tradition 
of response by Foreign Service com- 
munities to special and emergency 
situations which arise. On the con- 
trary, the Department believes that 
emphasizing the voluntary nature of 
wives’ contributions will strengthen 
and enhance the traditions of cooper- 
ation and common purpose which 
have characterized Foreign Service 
life. 


‘It should also be emphasized 
that this policy statement is in no way 
intended to criticize the past actions 
of any group of employees or their 
dependents, nor is it designed to pass 
judgment on the relative merits of 
various roles which Foreign Service 
wives may wish to play. The Foreign 
Service can benefit when wives follow 
the traditional role of Foreign Service 
wives, but it also can benefit when 
wives pursue other interests, be they 
academic, professional, family, or 
avocational which are not in conflict 
with the appropriate conduct of dip- 
lomats in a foreign country. 

‘*The following is US Govern- 
ment policy regarding wives of For- 
eign Service employees. This policy 
applies as well to male spouses and 
other dependents of Foreign Service 
employees. Copies of this instruction 
should be made available to all em- 
ployees and their dependents. Am- 
bassadors and principal officers are 
asked to insure that this policy is 
observed and that all concerned 
understand the voluntary character of 
wives’ participation on which it rests. 

**1, The Wife of a Foreign Serv- 
ice employee who has accompanied 
her husband to a foreign post is a 
private individual; she is not a Gov- 
ernment employee. The Foreign Serv- 
ice, therefore, has no right to levy any 
duties upon her. It can only require 
that she comport herself in a manner 
which will not reflect discredit on the 
United States. 

**2. Foreign Service officers 
have broadly defined representational 
responsibilities overseas. These are an 
integral part of their job, and they are 
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RIYADH, Saudi Arabia—Six-year-old 
David Lane takes a firm grasp of the first 
passport issued by the embassy liaison of- 
fice. Flanked by principal officer Skip 
Gnehm and consular officer Bill Campbell, 
Foreign Service local employee Rima Aad 
makes the presentation as David’s family 
looks on. 


expected to lead generally active so- 
cial lives. An officer is not relieved of 
such responsibilities if his wife 
chooses not to assist him in carrying 
them out. However, the US Govern- 
ment has no right to insist that a wife 
assume representational burdens. 
Each wife must decide the extent to 
which she wants to participate as a 
partner in this aspect of her hus- 
band’s job. She is free to follow her 
own interests (subject only to the laws 
and regulations of the host country 
and the US Government). 

“*3. Many wives may want to 
engage abroad, as they do at home, in 
charitable activities. In doing so they 
not only help others less fortunate 
than themselves, but often contribute 
favorably to the image of the US 
abroad. However, a wife’s participa- 
tion in charitable activities must be 
truly voluntary. Which particular 
charity, if any, and the extent of her 
involvement is a decision for the wife 
alone to make. This applies also to 
wives’ participation in activities such 
as binational organizations, clubs, 
and ‘in-house’ social gatherings 
which are often worthwhile, con- 
tribute to morale and the effective 
functioning of the post, and thus 
benefit the Foreign Service. Many 
wives enjoy these activities, provided 
they are not viewed as requirements. 
Some do not and are not required to 
engage in them. 

‘*4. Although membership in a 
diplomatic community and_ the re- 


quirements of protocol inevitably in- 
volve considerations of rank and 
precedence in dealing with people 
outside the post, this does not grant 
to any wife authority over, or respon- 
sibility for, the wives of other em- 
ployees. The American tradition of 
neighborliness, personal courtesy and 
mutual concern is the appropriate 
way to be helpful and friendly with- 
Out assuming a superior-subordinate 
relationship. 

**S. Mention of wives’ participa- 
tion or lack thereof in the types of ac- 
tivities discussed in this instruction 
may not be made in performance 
evaluation reports, inspectors’ effi- 
ciency reports, or training evalua- 
tions. Every rating and reviewing of- 
ficer has the responsibility of insuring 
that employees’ ratings are not af- 
fected by such considerations. How- 
ever, should violations of this policy 
occur, remedial action will be taken. 

“6. The Department, USIA, 
and AID are instituting careful re- 
views of their regulations and guide- 
lines to insure that they conform with 
these principles. Posts are instructed 
to review their own programs and 
guidelines to insure conformity with 
this instruction. These agencies are 
confident that this policy statement 
will receive the support and coopera- 
tion of all concerned. If violations do 
occur, every effort should be made to 
resolve them at post. However, if, 
after such an effort is made, they can- 
not be resolved in the field, they 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Director General for the Depart- 
ment of State, Office of Personnel 
and Manpower for AID, and the as- 
sistant director for personnel and 
training for USIA. Complaints of 
abuse will be handled on a confiden- 
tial basis.”’ @& 
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‘ASSIGNMENT AMERICA’: 


By JOHN A. COLLINS 


The author and his wife are na- 
tives of New York City; he was edu- 
cated in that state. ‘‘Our previous ex- 
perience with the ‘West,’’’ he says, 
‘‘was limited mostly to the outer 
reaches of New Jersey and occasional 
forays into Pennsylvania.’’ Their 
children, until two years ago, “‘were 
sophisticated Old World travelers, 
but basically novices as to the terrain 
and customs of the good old USA.”’ 


ADISON, Wisc.—I always feel 
a heightened sense of excite- 
ment when I receive a set of Foreign 
Service travel orders. They act not 
only as a promis- 
sory note for new 
experiences and 
challenges, but 
they also mark 
the end of one’s 
current set of en- 
deavors. If I were 
to characterize 
my feelings in 
musical terms, I 
guess I would say 
they reflect equal parts of ‘‘Strike Up 
the Band’’ and ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ 
These thoughts are particularly ger- 
mane to me now because I have re- 
cently received a set of orders for the 
National War College which will send 
my wife, Trudy, and me—along with 
our two children, Stephen, 15, and 
Suzanne, 12, to Washington, D.C., in 
June. As we contemplate this move, 
we remember the moves we have 
made in the past, and we savor again 
all the highs and lows which attended 
them. Was it really 15 years ago (and 
on St. Patrick’s Day at that!) that we 
departed Damascus for the overland 
trip to Aleppo? Could it have been as 
long ago as 1966 that we left Stock- 
holm after two fascinating and chal- 
lenging years in Sweden? Of more re- 
cent vintage are our recollections of 
our transfer from Thessaloniki to 
Athens in 1972—and even still more 
vivid in our minds is the montage of 
mixed emotions which signaled our 
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family’s departure four years later 
from Ellinikon Airport upon our 
final departure from Greece. 

Now it is time, once again, for us to 
pull up stakes and head for Washing- 
ton; but this time there is something 
different which distinguishes the oc- 
casion from prior departures from 
post. This time, our checklists do not 
include items such as passports, visas, 
customs declarations, or those vital 
yellow International Health Booklets. 
There will be no pour prendre conge 
cards to send to foreign professional 
colleagues, or farewell visits to the 
Foreign Ministry. Additionally—and 
happily—we will not be concerned 
about export packing for our house- 
hold effects, nor whether our car will 
once more survive transoceanic ship- 
ment. No, this time all four of us will 
merely climb into our trusty Aspen 
stationwagon and drive the 1,000 
miles to Washington. Unless things 
change radically before our depar- 
ture, we should be able to make the 
trip without having to go through any 
checkpoints or border posts along the 
way! The reason for this strange state 
of affairs is that my current post is 
not set in an overseas location but is 
sited here, rather, in the heartland of 
the United States. 

For the past two years we have 
been stationed in this state capital, 
where I have served as the first Pear- 
son Amendment selectee under the 
Department’s ‘‘Assignment America 
Program.’’ Without in any way in- 
tending to denigrate our past tours, 
or the interspersed assignments in 
Washington, I must say that my stay 
here has been one of the true high- 
lights of my Foreign Service career. 
My remark reflects not only the 
unique professional experiences I 
have enjoyed here, but also relates to 
our total family experience in Wis- 
consin. Our posting here has pro- 
vided the four Collins family mem- 
bers with an unparalleled opportunity 
to get to to know their fellow Ameri- 
cans in a very special and in-depth 
manner. Although we have lived in 
the Washington area during previous 
tours, Our nation’s capital is really sui 


generis and is not genuinely reflective 
of American society and culture in 
the broadest and most elemental 
sense. The tendency all too often 
while stationed in Washington is to 
‘talk shop’’ with fellow Department 
employees or with other Government 
employees involved with matters of 
international concern. Then, too, the 
Overpowering concentrated presence 
of the journalistic and electronic 
media felt in Washington emphasizes 
critical national and _ international 
issues to the detriment of the more 
prosaic—but equally vital and gutty 
issues— which daily bedevil the aver- 
age citizen at the ‘‘local level.’’ Even 
when domestic issues do claim the 
headlines in Washington newspapers, 
emphasis too often is on statistics or 
trends or on ‘‘macro’’ impacts, and 
less so on how these issues affect the 
daily lives of citizens in their own 
communities. 

It is in this latter sense that this as- 
signment of ours here has had its 
greatest influence on us. For the en- 
tire family, it has constituted a real 
discovery, not just of another Ameri- 
ca, but of ‘‘other’’ Americans. We 
have gotten to know these real Amer- 
icans who live beneath the media 
camouflage of statistics and points on 
a graph. We have been able to grasp 
their local and regional concerns, 
anxieties, joys, and way of thinking 
in a more meaningful way than we 
had ever been able to before in the 
east coast corridor. Our fellow citizen 
in his local environment—far from 
the banks of the Potomac—has in- 
structed us better as to the nature of 
America and Americans than any 
university or Foreign Service Institute 
seminar. In professional terms, the 
assignments which I have pursued 
here, as assistant to the Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Department of Health 
and Social Services, have been stimu- 
lating and exciting, particularly be- 
cause they have constituted a change 
from foreign policy. For the past 22 
months I have been immersed com- 
pletely and solely in matters of 
domestic import. I’ve dealt with wel- 
fare programs, prison health issues, 
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needs of the developmentally disabled 
and mentally ill, child abuse, alter- 
nate care development, medicaid and 
medicare concerns, foster care and 
day care needs, and difficulties faced 
by native Americans living on the 
federal reservations in Wisconsin. 


All this has given me close-at- 
hand exposure to the workings of 
both the state legislature and county 
government. Because of the nature of 
our diplomatic calling as Foreign 
Service officers, it is all too rare that 
we have the opportunity to deal with 
local and state legislative bodies. For 
the past two years I have ranged 
broadly across a number of legislative 
issues and have sat in on sessions of 
the Legislature and committee meet- 
ings. I have been called on to testify 
and to give support. I’ve gotten to 
know at first hand the problems of 
officials who wrestle on a daily basis 
with the needs of their constituencies. 
It is instructive if not humbling to 
witness the pressures which county 
officials face daily in attempting to 
meet those needs. The term ‘‘domes- 
tic issues’? quickly becomes more 


By STEPHEN WATKINS 


The author’s previous assign- 
ments include tours in Santo Dom- 
ingo, Ottawa, Hong Kong and Mon- 
tevideo. He starts on a new one next 
month, in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


EALITY NEVER SEEMS to jibe 

with anticipation when new as- 
signments come. Sometimes fanciful 
dreams go awry; at other times we ar- 
rive at the unex- 
pected. Still, I 
find that part of 
the challenge of a 
Foreign Service 
career is the op- 
portunity to have 
a thorough-going 
job switch, and 
often a change in 
life style, every 
few years. 
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Thus, it was with a mixture of 
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2 Foreign Service officers —one based at a state capital, the second 
in Congress —write about their experiences 


than idle phraseology when you are 
able to involve yourself. It is enlight- 
ening to see how the various interest 
groups interact to produce programs 
and policy. Matters of budgets and 
fiscal policy come alive when you see 
them hammered out before your eyes 
through well-crafted arguments on 
the floor of the legislature, in emo- 
tional exchanges in caucus or in 
County Council meetings. 

Those of us who are privileged to 
be in the Foreign Service have of 
course a special mission to explain 
our country, its policies and its tradi- 
tions to leaders, opinion-makers and 
citizens among whom we work during 
our overseas tours of duty. It has 
become apparent to me during my 
two years in Wisconsin that I, for 
One, can much better perform and 
carry Out this responsibility in the 
future than I have ever been able to 
do before. 


During my second year I was 
asked by the Secretary to serve as act- 
ing deputy administrator of the larg- 
est division of his huge umbrella 
agency. This Division of Community 


excitement and ignorance that I learn- 
ed in 1976 of my Pearson Amend- 
ment assignment to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress. While 
I had no idea what committee staffers 
did, it was clear that both those 
economic policies I liked and those I 
didn’t were passed by Congress. My 
efforts at answering congressional 
correspondence during previous tours 
in the Department had taught me 
only too well where the power centers 
really are. FSOs generally work at in- 
terpreting and carrying out policy 
—here was a chance to see how basic 
policy gets made. 


Only when I arrived on Capitol 
Hill from overseas in October that 
year did I learn what the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee really is and does. 
It is a joint committee, combining 
both House and Senate members 
under a chairmanship that alternates 
between the chambers. It has no legis- 












Services has several thousand em- 
ployees and administers services for 
the aging, the disabled, the mentally 
ill, and alcohol and drug abusers, as 
well as foster care, day care, adoption 
services, counselling for the disturb- 
ed, home care, and group homes and 
halfway homes. 

This provided me with an oppor- 
tunity to develop and exercise ad- 
ministrative and management skills 
and techniques, over a wider scope, 
and with a broader range of executive 
responsibilities, than I would likely 
experience in a more ‘‘traditional’’ 
Foreign Service posting. 

Against this background, my 
wife and I have mixed feelings as we 
leave this ‘‘post.’’ We have enjoyed it 
thoroughly both in family terms and 
in terms of professional satisfaction 
and accomplishment. The experience 
could bring a payoff in future over- 
seas tours, and also in Washington, in 
the context of inter-agency delibera- 
tions where in-depth understanding 
of domestic considerations and issues 
is critical to our own Department’s 
credibility, progress and success. @ 


lative functions. 
hearings and writes reports on current 
issues, making policy recommenda- 
tions to the administration, Congress 
and the public. It also advises the 
budget committees in both houses. 


Rather, it holds 


And its subcommittees examine a 
broad range of economic and social 
questions. 

I was assigned to the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Economic 
Relationships, later merged into the 
International Economics Subcommit- 
tee. For one interested in policy-mak- 
ing, the absence of legislative respon- 
sibilities is a blessing since it allows 
the Joint Economic Committee to be 
free-wheeling, acting on a_ broad 
range of matters that otherwise would 
be under the jurisdiction of separate 
standing committees. Furthermore, 
the panel has a prestigious member- 
ship. When I arrived, it was headed 
by Senator Hubert Humphrey and in- 
cluded Senators Jacob Javits, Ed- 
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ward Kennedy, William Proxmire 
and Abraham Ribicoff. 


My first day on the job, and 
before I had met any of the members, 
I was asked to draft an important 
speech criticizing the current policy 
toward Latin America and recom- 
mending what it ought to be during 
the next administration. This was the 
day before the election, and I didn’t 
know whose administration it would 
be—Jimmy Carter’s or Gerald 
Ford’s. When I asked for guidance as 
to what policies to recommend, I was 
referred to a foot-high stack of com- 
mittee hearing reports. Surely I could 
find lots of suggestions there, I was 
told. Moreover, the draft speech was 
to be ready in 48 hours. 

Quite frankly, I didn’t even have 
a chance to glance at the reports, and 
wrote the speech strictly based on my 
own experience and opinions. When I 
had to rewrite it later with Congress- 
man Gillis Long (D.-La.) and his 
staff, I had the satisfaction of finding 
them receptive to all but one of the 
policy recommendations I had out- 
lined. I had the additional satisfac- 
tion, later, of seeing the speech pub- 
lished in the periodical ‘‘Vital 
Speeches of the Day.”’ 


A job like this raises interesting 
and somewhat tricky questions of 
professional integrity, specifically the 
potential conflict of loyalities. Am I 
free both in law and in fact to make 
recommendations contrary to the 
Department’s policy? How far should 
I go in using insider’s knowledge to 
criticize the Department? In the last 
analysis, it was a question of who I 
was really working for. Actually, I 
had gone over this question with 
management and personnel officials 
in the Department, before taking the 
assignment. They assured me I was 
indeed to be working for the Con- 
gress, and that I was not to be a Tro- 
jan horse for the Department on Cap- 
itol Hill. I fully subscribed to this, 
and very much enjoyed the freedom it 
gave me. I found, though, that in the 
course of 15 years I had internalized 
many of the Department’s atti- 
tudes—and even biases. 

From being present at the very 
inception of policy discussions, one 
gets a remarkable insight on how po- 
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Mr. Watkins, right, with Congressman 
Gillis Long (D.-La.). 


sitions develop. One can really be im- 
pressed with the vitality of the Ameri- 
can political process, especially the 
freedom to petition for redress. Every 
organized interest group seems to get 
a fair hearing. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find congressmen generally 
open-minded and conscientious. One 
could see that even policies one dis- 
agreed with had a substantive politi- 
cal rationale and backing. 

As a committee staffer, I was 
soon immersed in the ritual of pro- 
posing topics, researching issues and 
scheduling hearings. Our committee 
generally relies on academics, busi- 


nessmen and Government Officials as 
witnesses, and I found they were all 
eager to cooperate. Much has been 
written about the power of congres- 
sional staffers, and it is a rather 
heady experience. One finds his 
phone calls answered with alacrity, 
and there is quick access to the Con- 
gressional Research Service. 

While mine has been far from a 
typical Pearson Amendment assign- 
ment, it certainly has been a learning 
experience. The swarms of school 
kids and tourists that endlessly be- 
siege Capitol Hill are the most visible 
manifestations of the lesson that for- 
eign policy ultimately rests on a popu- 
lar base. Perhaps this is what Senator 
Pearson had in mind. @ 
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NEW ENVOY 
ARRIVES IN 
POLAND 


WARSAW— After presenting his creden- 
tials as the new U.S. envoy, Ambassador 
William E. Schaufele Jr. \ays a wreath at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


Ambassador Schaufele, seated, left, after 
presenting his credentials March 30. Seated, 
right, is deputy chief of mission Carroll 
Brown, Standing, from left, are counselor 
for economic/commercial affairs Arthur 
Smith; Col. Alvin Meredith, of the defense 
attache’s office; Royald Wald, science at- 
tache; John B. Thompson, counselor for 
administration; Donald Black, political 
counselor; Patric Flood, consul, Poznan; 
Victor Wolf, counselor for consular affairs; 
Nuel Padral, consul, Krakow; and James 
E. Bradshaw, counselor for press and cul- 
tural affairs. 





This column by William 
M. Watson, M.D., chief of 
the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, appears 
monthly in the NEWSLET- 
TER. Whether you are serv- 
ing overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your 
questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or 
to Dr. Watson directly. In 
either case, your privacy will 
be respected; your post will 
not be identified. 


Q. 


My child received his measles immu- 
nization at age 9 months. Is it nec- 
essary for him to be reimmunized? 


A. 


The Public Health Service and this 
office now recommend that routine 
measles vaccination be postponed un- 
til age 15 months. Previously, we rec- 
ommended the vaccine at age 12 
months. When this vaccine was first 
used, it was given to infants as young 
as 7 to 9 months. Both a killed and 
live vaccine were used; one type of 
live vaccine was given together with a 
globulin preparation. Subsequent 
studies have shown that these earlier 
methods and timing of measles im- 
munization led to a significant num- 
ber of measles-susceptible children 
because of poor anti-body develop- 
ment. Children vaccinated before age 
12 months should be revaccinated 
with a live measles vaccine at about 
age 15 months to assure full protec- 
tion. Available evidence indicates no 
reason to revaccinate children origi- 
nally vaccinated when they were 12 or 
14 months old with a live measles vac- 
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cine given without a globulin prepara- 
tion. The following cannot be con- 
sidered adequately protected against 
measles and should be revaccinated: 
(1) Children previously vaccinated 
with live measles vaccine before they 
were age 12 months; (2) Children who 
received live, further attenuated vac- 
cine (Schwarz R OR Moraten R 
strains) along with immune serum 
globulin, regardless of age at time of 
vaccination; (3) Persons previously 
vaccinated with killed measles vac- 
cine; and (4) Persons previously vac- 
cinated with live measles vaccine 
within three months after receiving 
killed measles vaccine. Infants as 
young as six months old should be 
vaccinated when there is a likelihood 
of exposure to natural measles. How- 
ever, all children vaccinated when age 
6 to 11 months should be revacci- 
nated at about age 15 months to en- 
sure solid and lasting immunity. 
There is no enhanced risk from giving 
live measles vaccine to children who 
have previously received live measles 
vaccine or who have had measles. 


Q. 


At my first post we were instructed to 
boil our water for 20 minutes to make 
it potable, and, at my last post it was 
10 minutes. I’ve now arrived at an- 
other hardship post, and the medical 
information booklet says 15 minutes. 
What is the proper length of time to 
boil water so I don’t get hepatitis, 
TB, dysentery, botulism or any other 
dreadful disease? 


B 


In situations where water is possibly 
contaminated, a// water for drinking 
and ice should be boiled for /0 min- 
utes. Although recommendations of 
the Public Health Service formerly 
ranged from 1 minute to 20 minutes, 
it is presently believed that all poten- 
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tial pathogenic organisms, including 
parasites, bacteria and other viruses, 
are inactivated by vigorous boiling 
for 10 minutes. 


Q. 


After reading about high density 
lipo-proteins and risk of heart attack 
in your May NEWSLETTER column, I 
am completely confused. First it was 
low cholesterol diets, then additional 
tests for triglycerides. Now it’s HDL 
and LDL. How does all of this apply 
to me? How do I manage my diet and 
lifestyle to avoid a heart attack? Iam 
basically healthy, not overweight, 
female, age 39, a non-smoker, and I 
haven’t had an egg-yolk (knowingly) 
for two years. 


For a long time, medical science 
thought that a high blood level of 
cholesterol was the most important of 
the risk factors in the development of 
atherosclerosis, the artery-clogging 
disease responsible for heart attacks. 
As we learned more about the metab- 
olism of fats in the human body, we 
discovered that the proteins that 
transport the cholesterol and other 
fats in the bloodstream may be more 
important than cholesterol itself. 
Low density lipoproteins (LDL) carry 
cholesterol to body tissues and blood 
vessel walls for deposition. High den- 
sity lipoproteins (HDL), on the other 
hand, transport cholesterol from sites 
of deposits to the liver for disposal. 
Studies have shown that people who 
have had heart attacks usually have a 
low HDL level. Conversely, a high 
HDL seems to significantly reduce 
the risk of heart attack. There are 
some things you can do to increase 
the HDL level in your blood. A diet 
low in saturated fats helps, as does 
losing excess weight. Exercise, which 
is relatively ineffective in lowering 
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cholesterol levels, raises the HDL 
level significantly. So, while we wait 
for additional evidence to accumu- 
late, it would be prudent for you to 
add regular exercise to your already 
good health habits. 


Q. 


I know these questions have been 
asked before. However, I need a 
basic, simple answer to: (1) are 
physical examinations mandatory? 
and (2) are there consequences for 
failure to submit to physical examina- 
tions? 


Your ‘‘basic simple answer’’ is: (1) 
YES, physical examinations are re- 
quired for employees and eligible 
dependents prior to employment, pe- 
riodically during employment and 
upon separation. Newly-acquired de- 
pendents, whether by marriage, birth, 
adoption or legal guardianship, must 
be examined within 90 days of attain- 
ing dependent status; and (2) YES, 
failure to take physical examinations 
for the purpose of attaining medical 
clearance may result in forfeiture of 
medical benefits of the Department’s 
medical program. Likewise, post- 
separation medical benefits (P. L. 
90-221) (3 FAM 688) may be forfeit- 
ed for failure to submit to examina- 
tion upon separation. 
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Questions and answers on 
sick leave and retirement 


Q—How is sick leave credited 
toward retirement? 

A—As a retiring employee, your 
annuity is increased by adding your 
unused sick leave to your years of 
service. Since your annuity is partly 
determined by the amount of credit- 
able service, this increases your an- 
nuity. 

Q— What credit is given? 

A—Generally, each eight hours 
of unused sick leave equals one day of 
service. Days are converted to years 
on a 260-day work year basis. So 
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2,080 hours equals one year. 

Q—I am able to retire with 
enough years of service only if I add 
my unused sick leave to my actual 
service. Is that permitted? 

A—No, sick leave is credited 
only for computing the annuity. It is 
not used for figuring the ‘‘high-3”’ 
average salary or for minimum length 
of service necessary to retire. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat It’ 


Following is the eighth in a series 
of excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking 
Game and How to Beat It.’’ The 
author, who writes anonymously, 
was educated at small private schools 
and a top woman’s college—and en- 
joyed success in the fashion industry, 
magazines, television and corporate 
management. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


How TO GET THROUGH 

THE FIRST TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
IF YOU’RE WELL ENOUGH 

TO GO TO WORK 


If you are able to go to work or 
run your household on your first 
‘‘dry’’ day, the same physical and 
psychological weapons can also be 
used by you. 

1. Stay away from the men and 
women with whom you normally 
have a drink during the day. Just for 
today switch your eating place at 
lunch. Buy a paper or magazine and 
go out alone. Or, it you know some- 
one who doesn’t drink at noon, see if 
he’ll join you. Eventually you’ll be 
able to go to all your old haunts and 
see whomever you wish, drinkers or 
nondrinkers. But today, play it safe. 

2. AVOID ALL ARGU- 
MENT—NO MATTER WHAT THE 
CONDITIONS. If during a business 
conference the discussion gets heated 
sit quietly or withdraw, saying you'll 
arrive at a decision after thinking it 
over. You must retreat today from 
situations that would normally put 
such a strain upon you that you’d 
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reach for a drink to be able to cope 
with them. 

3. WHEN THE COCKTAIL 
HOUR ARRIVES, GO HOME. 
Have a Coke or coffee until your din- 
ner is ready. If you dine in restau- 
rants, have an early dinner—without 
your drinking friends. After dinner, 
don’t go to a party or any place where 
heavy drinking is part of the evening. 
Or you may start rationalizing about 
why liquor is not your problem. 

4. TAKE A HOT BATH OR 
SHOWER AND CRAWL INTO 
BED EARLY. Drink some fruit juice 
or a little milk and read a awhile. 
You’ll probably be so tired from your 
day’s efforts that you’ll fall into a 
dead sleep immediately. That’s what 
happened to me. 


How TO GET THROUGH 
THE NEXT FEW DAYS 


You mustn’t spread your efforts 
too thin and over such a wide area of 
your problem that you forget your 
main drive. If you forget this prime 
point of STAYING AWAY FROM 
THE FIRST DRINK, you’ve lost 
your fight against this disease. So, for 
the first few days, use the weapons 
I’ve already suggested plus the 
following: 

1. REMEMBER THAT YOU 
HAVE A_ DISEASE, NOT A 
MORAL PROBLEM. There is no 
social disgrace in not drinking. Con- 
stantly keep in mind the fact that liq- 
uor is as dangerous for the alcoholic 
as sugar is dangerous for the diabetic. 

2. BE PREPARED TO RE- 
FUSE A DRINK. It is most difficult 
for the person who isn’t an excessive 
drinker to understand how disturbing 
this simple act can be for the alcohol- 
ic. But because we’ve always been 
available for a quick one we know 
that OUR refusal to have a drink will 
be more conspicuous than someone 
else’s would be. Since we’ve never 
passed up a drink before, what the 
hell are we going to say to the boys? 
Here are a few outs—take your 
choice: 

If you’ve decided you’re not 
ready to sit around with friends who 
are drinking while you avoid taking 
one yourself—then say you have an 
appointment and you’ re already late. 
And get on your way. Don’t submit 
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PARIS—At a Foreign Service nurses con- 
ference here were, left to right, back row: 
Dr. Martin Wolf, Washington; Edna Far- 
rinrton, Monrovia; Dr. Frank Pettinga, 
Vienna; Genevieve Ferris, Accra; Mary 
Wilhelm, Moscow; Maxine _ Bradrick, 
Bamako; Astrid Ravnholt, Rome. Second 


to the discomfort of their persua- 
sions. It will only make you tense— 
and as you now know, you must 
avoid tension. 

IF YOUSRE CAUGHT IN A 
BUSINESS OR SOCIAL SITUA- 
TION where you cannot avoid going 
into a bar with your associates, then 
go along quietly. When it comes time 
for you to order, ask for a Coke or 
ginger ale or quinine water. I’ve dis- 
covered that one of the best ways to 
avoid discussion about my not drink- 
ing is to offer to by the drinks. No 
drinker ever wants to offend the per- 
son who’s paying for the round. By 
the time it’s his turn to pay, he’s so 
delighted that you’re drinking some- 
thing as cheap as Coke or ginger 
ale—he’ll protest very little. 

IF YOU WANT TO TACKLE 
THIS REFUSAL OF A DRINK 
HEAD-ON, you can _ use the 
shocker—‘‘I’m not having any today. 
I’ve discovered I’m an alcoholic and 
the stuff is poison to me.’’ This is the 
technique I used. I found it stopped 
them cold. They felt called upon to 
mildly protest that I never showed my 
liquor, or if I were an alcoholic so 
were they—but when it was obvious 
that I wasn’t going to try to reform 
them, they never urged me to drink. 

3. BEWARE OF TWO PAR- 
TICULARLY DANGEROUS RA- 
TIONALIZATIONS IN THESE 
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row: Pauline Samoska, Paris; Dr. Louis 
Bush, Bonn; Olga McDonaugh, London; 
Rita Garde, Washington; Dorothy Luke- 
tich, New Delhi; Betty Peer, Nairobi; Mary 
Louise Currie, Belgrade; Daisy Clawson, 
Cairo; Donna Schloss, Yaounde; Judy 
Hultslander, Lisbon; Katherine Mayfield, 


EARLY DAYS: Because you’re 
always the one who can find an angle, 
your tricky thinking may lead you 
into the following corner: ‘‘Because 
I’m sick—an alcoholic—I’ve got to 
drink to keep myself going.’’ This is 
using a couple of the symptoms of 
your illness—your lack of motive and 
lack of control—for the purpose of 
continuing with liquor until death do 
you part. 

Because the pattern of blaming- 
everything-in-the-world-for-your- 
condition-except-liquor has been with 
you for many years, you may revert 
to it. You may find yourself remem- 
bering only the good times—when 
you carried your liquor well and had 
fun. You’ll then start to blame the 
bad times on your being underfed or 
over-tired. I suggest you look this 
weasel square in the eye—and thank 
your stars that you caught yourself 
in time. 

4. KEEP IN MIND THE 
TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR BASIS IN 
YOUR ATTEMPT AT _ LIFE 
WITHOUR LIQUOR. Never think 
of this attempt as a lifetime proposi- 
tion. Remember you are staying away 
from a drink for only one day at a 
time. Often you will have to reduce 
your thinking about this to the ‘‘next 
hour’’ or the ‘‘next few minutes.’’ If 
you worry about the party planned 
for the next weekend—worry about 


Niamey; Paula Romney, Jidda. Seated, 
front row: Diane Minor, Belgrade; Kumiko 
Cross, Kabul; Arlyne Heerlein, Washing- 
ton; Mary Aylward, Addis Ababa; Emelde 
Stamans, NATO Health Clinic; Patricia 
Beith, Sana; Kathleen Walsh, Krakow. 


how you’re going to behave and how 
people are going to react to your ab- 
stinence—you may end up drunk 
today. 

For further information contact 
the Department of State Alcohol 
Awareness Program, Washington, 
D.C. 20520 (telephone 202-632-1843 
or 202-632-8804.) 


Survey on health benefits 


The Civil Service Commission is 
auditing each insurance carrier in the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program to ensure that it is comply- 
ing with its contract. As part of the 
survey, the commission is sending 
questionnaires to subscribers. They 
do not bear subscriber identification, 
and are to be filled out on a voluntary 
basis. The information is to be kept 
confidential, according to commis- 
sion Officials. 


‘Health Concerns’ update 


The section on ‘‘Health Con- 
cerns’’ of the ‘‘Foreign Service As- 
signment Notebook’’ (NEWSLETTER, 
October) has been enlarged and up- 
dated by the Office of Medical Serv- 
ices. Copies of the new section are 
available from the Overseas Briefing 
Center, Room 400, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. @ 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


DACOR awards 
4 fellowships 


The Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, Retired (DACOR) Educa- 
tional and Welfare Foundation has 
awarded four fellowships to college 
students for academic excellence in 
international relations. Two are regu- 
lar DACOR Fellowships, made pos- 
sible through members’ contributions 
to the foundation; they carry a sti- 
pend of $4000 for the coming year. 
The third is the S. Pinkney Tuck 
Memorial DACOR Fellowship, en- 
dowed by the Katherine Tuck Fund 
of Detroit, which will amount to 
$4,500 for 1978-79. The fourth is the 
Frederick L. Thomas Memorial DA- 
COR Fellowship, for one year’s 
graduate study, with a $5,000 sti- 
pend, awarded to an outstanding stu- 
dent of the University of Rochester. 
Both Sheldon Thomas, the benefac- 
tor, and his late brother were Foreign 
Service officers and graduates of the 
university. Winners of the fellowships 
are: 

—Deborah C. Diamond, a sen- 
ior in the School of International 
Service, American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. She intends to continue 
her emphasis on Asian studies by tak- 
ing graduate work in Stanford Uni- 
versity’s East Asian program. She 
plans to enter Government service, 
possibly as an adviser on Chinese po- 
litical affairs. (DACOR Fellowship.) 

—Thomas S. Windmuller, who 
is completing his first year of grad- 
uate work at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. He plans to 
continue his graduate work at Flet- 
cher, where he is a candidate for a 
master’s in law and diplomacy. He 
has twice passed the Foreign Service 
examination to reestablish his eligibil- 
ity for appointment. (DACOR Fel- 
lowship.) 

—Laurence R. Latourette, who 
is graduating this month from Stan- 
ford University, with a bachelor’s in 
international relations. He has been 
admitted to several leading education- 
al institutions where law and interna- 
tional relations can be combined, but 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 





Program July August Sept. 





Length of course 





Foreign Service officer orientation _ 22 — 


5 weeks, 2 days 





Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 24 —~ 18 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 10 4 11 
Departmental Officer Orientation _ nis 
Foreign Service Orientation 17 a= 11 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
5 days 





Communication skills 
Vicore Reading Improvement 10 — 
English and Communication Skills - 11 


4 weeks (20 hrs.) 
30 hours 





Clerical skills 

Word Processing Techniques 10, 17 ¢, 14 11, 18 
24, 31 21, 28 25 
OCR Telegram Preparation As applicants warrant 


Beginning Stenography -- o 12 
Intermediate Stenography 12 


intermediate Typewriting 12 


42 days (35 hrs.) 


4hours 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 





Courses for professional managers 
Effective Writing for Managers 


16 hours 





Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Community Action: Re-entry 


2 weeks 
3days 





Executive Seminar in National and 
International Affairs 


Administrative training 

Administrative Operations Course 

Budget and Fiscal Workshop 

General Services Training _ 
Personnel Laboratory 11 


10 months 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 





Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Continuous enroliment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Correspondence course 


Economic training 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 17 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 17 

Economics, Trade and Modern 24 
Diplomacy (Domestic) 

Workshop on International 10 
Business/Commercial Activities 

Political Economic Training Program 


23 days 
9 months 
9 months 


12 months 


5 weeks 
4 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 


16 weeks 





Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department 
of State Employee 


1 day 








Political training 
Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 


2 weeks 


— Continued on next page 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Program July August Sept. 


Seminar on Terrorism SotOnts |, 18 6, 11 
24, 31 21528" - 16,25 
World Resources (Science, Technology) 12 _ — 
Quantitative Techniques in Political — 14 —_ 
Analysis 
Political Workshop 18 
Psychological Dimensions of Diplomacy 27 
Executive development 
Deputy Chiefs of Mission Seminar 2 _ 


Length of course 


1 day 


4days 
1 week 


3days 
3 days 


9days 





Area studies and language training 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Latin America 

Near East & North Africa 
South Asia 

East Asia 

Southeast Asia 


| NNNNNNANN 





2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 





Western European languages 
Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Swedish 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 





Other languages 
Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Modern Standard) (in Tunis) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic (Western) 
Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (in Taichung) 
Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
Finnish 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Korean 

Lao 

Philipino 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 
Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Tagalog (See Philipino) 
Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


“Special course concentrating on the Caribbean and Central America. 
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24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
22/44 weeks 
22/44 weeks 
22/44 weeks 
22/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/47 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 


he has not yet made his choice. He in- 
tends to take the Foreign Service ex- 
aminations later. (S. Pinkney Tuck 
Memorial DACOR Fellowship.) 

—Bruce D. Berkowitz, who has 
finished his first year in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University 
of Rochester, toward completing his 
Ph.D. there in 1980. He received his 
bachelor’s, summa cum laude, at 
Stetson University. He was a Fellow 
at the University of Florida before 
transferring to Rochester. (Frederick 
L. Thomas Memorial DACOR Fel- 
lowship.) 


New language instructors 


New language instructors at the 
Foreign Service Institute include Hil- 
degard Benedict, German; Yoo Soon 
Choi, Korean; Ora Guttman, He- 
brew; Antonio Musso, Italian; Ma- 
rina Ponomaryova, Russian; Louie 
G. Sebo, Swahili; Helen Thuronyi, 
Russian; Dominique Tullio, French; 
Messaye Wonde-Wesson, Amharic; 
and Yun-hui Yang, Chinese. 


‘Reading another culture’ 


A special half-day workshop on 
‘Reading Another Culture’’ will be 
held on June 16, in the morning, at 
the Foreign Service Institute. An an- 
thropologist will identify observation 
methods applicable to diplomatic re- 
porting and analysis. A psychologist 
will also take part in the program. 
Employees and adult dependents may 
enroll by telephoning the institute’s 
Overseas Briefing Center, 235-8785. 


Meeting on overseas schools 


The executive committee of 
State’s Overseas Schools Advisory 
Council was to meet June 8 in New 
York. Among items on the agenda 
were a message from John M. 
Thomas, assistant secretary for ad- 
ministration, and a discussion of 
various aspects of fundraising. 


Amb. Jones gets alumni award 


Ambassador to Haiti William B. 
Jones, a 1949 graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, has 
been presented the alumni associa- 
tion’s Professional Achievement 
Award. @ 
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American 
diplomacy 
1778 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


JUNE 1778 
DEATH OF A COMMISSION 


In the opening days of June, Franklin spends more 
time supervising the naval war against Britain. On the 
Ist he writes John Paul Jones, informing him that a 
newly constructed frigate will soon be his. ‘‘{[The ‘‘In- 
dian’’] is to be brought here [from Amsterdam] under 
cover as a French merchantman, to be equipped and 
manned in France.’’ Jones, commander of the 
**Ranger,’’ has been quite active recently taking prizes 
and hundreds of British prisoners. Command of a new 
vessel is his reward for a job well done. 

In America, the British prepare to evacuate Phila- 
delphia. As they pack their equipment, uneasiness if not 
outright panic seizes many of the city’s loyalist in- 
habitants. They are not reassured by General Howe’s 
offhand remark that they could best insure their own 
safety by making peace with their rebel neighbors. 

During the first week of June the ‘‘Trident,’’ the 
British commissioners aboard, arrives at the mouth of 
the Delaware River. Howe dispatches an armed sloop to 
escort them upriver. They are shocked as the vessel 
draws sniper fire from the river bank. Carlisle, the chief 
commissioner, writes: ‘‘. . . as we passed [we were] in- 
sulted by a party of riflemen who fired several shots at 
us, which, though striking at too great a distance to oc- 
casion the least alarm, yet manifested the malevolence 
as well as rashness of their intentions.’’ 

The commissioners are even more disconcerted to 
find the river jammed with loyalist refugees. Only after 
docking in Philadelphia, do they learn that the decision 
to evacuate had been ordered from London even before 
they left on their mission. They are stunned and angered 
by this apparent double-cross. With British power about 
to evaporate, they lose any leverage they may have had 
with the Congress. 

On the 16th Sir George Johnstone, one of the peace 
commissioners, pens a private note to Robert Morris 
asking for a meeting. He blatantly suggests that ap- 
propriate American officials might be richly rewarded. 
‘**] think that Washington and the President [of the 
Congress] have a right to every favor that grateful na- 
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tions can bestow if they could once more unite our in- 
terest and spare the miseries and devastation of war.”’ 

Morris, incensed at the suggestion that his integrity 
and that of his colleagues can be compromised, reads 
the letter to his fellow delegates. They immediately 
resolve ‘‘that it is incompatible with the honor of Con- 
gress to hold any manner of intercourse with the said 
George Johnstone.’’ The Johnstone episode notwith- 
standing, the Congress has decided that independence is 
a precondition to any negotiations. 

Eden also tries unsuccessfully to wedge a foot in the 
door, but is forced to conclude that his own govern- 
ment’s policies are to blame for the mission’s lack of 
success. ‘‘It is impossible to see even what I have seen of 
this magnificent country, and not go nearly mad at the 
long train of misconducts and mischances by which we 
have lost it.’’ 

By the third week of the month, Howe’s successor, 
Sir Henry Clinton, ferries his troops across the Dela- 
ware into New Jersey in preparation for the long march 


(One of a series) 


to New York. Loaded down with tons of baggage, they 
slowly trek northeastward, strung out in long, vulner- 
able columns. 

Washington disregards the advice of his young 
subordinates to take advantage of a unique opportunity 
to deal the redcoats a serious blow. Instead he relies 
upon the advice of his overly cautious and pessimistic 
senior general, Charles Lee. Lee argues that nothing 
would be more absurd than pitting untried Americans 
against British veterans. The Commander in Chief de- 
lays, and Clinton’s baggage trains and heavy wagons 
escape. Nevertheless, the armies collide at Monmouth 
on the 28th in some of the most ferocious and sustained 
combat of the war. 

Contrary to orders, Lee disengages his men and 
only Washington’s personal intervention saves the day. 
According to Lafayette, it is a timely appearance. ‘‘I 
thought then, as now, that never had I beheld so superb 
a man.’’ 

British and Americans fight themselves to exhaus- 
tion in the almost 100-degree heat, with neither side vic- 
torious. When the Continentals awake the following 
morning, the British are gone. @ 
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THE AMERICAN 
TEAM IN 
TANZANIA 


DAR ES SALAAM—The people 
at the U.S. embassy here, and its en- 
virons, send greetings to their col- 
leagues in Washington, and around 
the world, through these photo 
graphs. This is the third in a series of 
photo stories from Foreign Service 
posts. The series is open-ended; 
queries are invited by the NEWSLET- 
TER editors. The photos on these 
pages are by Tom Mweuka, Interna- 
tional Communication Agency. 


Beyond the job description! Carolyn Smith, 
political-economic secretary, restocks the 
embassy’s kitchen. 
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Jack Ivie, mechanic and construction spe- 
cialist for the AID Arusha drought and Robert Chancellor, Voice of America 
rehabilitation project, and his caterpillar Nairobi correspondent, left, and cultural 


grader, building a new road. 


affairs officer George Kinzer, right, ar- 
range microphones for press conference. 


, 
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EMBASSY DAR ES SALAAM 


Ambassador James W. Spain and UN Am- 
bassador Andrew Young with Tanzania 
President Julius Nyerere. 


From left, noncommissioned officer-in- 
charge William Ingraham; assistant general 
services officer Stephen Spain; the building 
contractor; and administrative officer Wil- 
liam Campbell inspect on-site work at the 
embassy’s new chancellery. 





Secretary Vance gives a souvenir autograph 
to Dar es Salaam International School 
teacher Robert Wolpert as Timothy Hagen, 
Marine security guard, looks on. 


EMBASSY DAR ES SALAAM 


Embassy administrative staff unraveling 

the mysteries of the post’s budget. From 

left: Nafisa Malik, records clerk; Marcelino 

Da Silva, senior accountant; William 

Campbell, administrative officer; Adija 

Msofe, junior administrative assistant; 
m 


Family services coordinator Carolyn 
Waterman, left, helps orient newcomer 
Linda Ingraham, wife of Marine William 
Ingraham. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Stephen Spain, assistant general services of- 
ficer; Bernard Kimalando, senior economic 
adviser; Rauhiya Abbas, administrative as- 
sistant; Kanaksingh Gandhi, administrative 
assistant; and Nasim Esmail, cashier. 
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Dr. David Sperling, maize breeder for the 


AID agricultural research project, checks 
hybrid maize growth with a technician at 
the Ilonga Agricultural Research Institute. 


‘*Do you really want to say that?’’ Deputy 
chief of mission Howard Walker, left, 
discusses an outgoing cable with economic 
officer Daniel Waterman, center, and 
political officer David Halsted. 


General services officer Frank Matthews 
reviews orders with administrative assistant 
Gulam Gulamhussein. 
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EMBASSY DAR ES SALAAM 


> 


ei 


~ 
//4 ee 
Vice consul Donn Weaver with three of the 
many visitors who pass through his office 
Dr. Robert Maxwell, chief of party for the each day. 
AID agricultural manpower development ; 
project, discusses training programs for 
Tanzanian agriculturalists with Henry 
Kasiga, ministry of agriculture. 








EMBASSY DAR ES SALAAM 


Ambassador James W. Spain and deputy 
chief of mission Howard Walker consult 
on high level policy matters. 


From left, Anthony Zangara and Joseph 
Chapman, telecommunications officers, 
and Colleen Huston, communications and 
records officer, on the job. 


“So that’s how it’s spelled!’’ Carolyn 
Smith, political-economic secretary, left, 
consults with Barbara Maxwell, secretary to 
the ambassador. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 


The following organizational changes 
have taken place in the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance. 
Within the Office of Budget, a Plans and Pro- 
cedures Division (BF/OB/P), a Resource Con- 
trol Division (BF/OB/C), and a Travel and 
Transportation Staff (BF/OB/T) were estab- 
lished. The Allotment Control Staff (OB/AC) 
and the Salaries and Assignment Travel Divi- 
sion (OB/ST) are abolished. Functions previ- 
ously performed by these entities (including 
American salary and post assignment travel re- 
sponsibilities) are combined and transferred to 
the new Resource Control Division (BF/ 
OB/C). The title of the Office of Financial 
Services (A/BF/FS) has been changed to Of- 
fice of Finance (A/BF/OF), effective January 
1, 1978. (TL:ORG-100.) 

Effective February 1, 1978, the title of the 
Office of Inspector General, Foreign Service 
(S/IG) was changed to Inspector General (S/ 
IG). The functions of the office remain un- 
changed. The Office of the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance (IGA) is abolished effective 
July 1, 1978. (TL:ORG-101.) 


Personnel 


On April 14, 1978, the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management delegated to the Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service and Director 
of Personnel the following authorities: (1) 
authority to approve the precepts for all selec- 
tion boards, as well as precepts for any other 


boards or panels established for the purpose of 
evaluating Foreign Service personnel; (2) au- 
thority to approve exemption from time-in- 
class requirements for promotion; and (3) au- 
thority to designate the classes of Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff officers to be considered by selection 
boards. (FAMC-748.) 

Section 405 of P.L. 95-105, approved 
August 17, 1977, amended Section 516 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide: (1) Foreign Service officer candidates 
who have passed examinations described in sec- 
tion 516(a) of the Act, may be appointed for a 
trial period of service as Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers of Class 7 or 8; (2) that such ap- 
pointments shall be limited to a maximum of 
48 months; (3) such Reserve officers may re- 
ceive promotions up to Class 6 provided they 
receive a satisfactory performance rating dur- 
ing the trial period; (4) names of such Reserve 
officers who have demonstrated the fitness and 
aptitude for the work shall be recommended by 
the Secretary for appointment as Foreign Serv- 
ice officers in the class corresponding to their 
Reserve officer class; and (5) the service of such 
Reserve officers may be terminated at any time 
under Section 638 of the Act. (FAMC-749.) 

The Bureau of Personnel is in the process 
of clearing new regulations on governing per- 
sonnel records. Until this clearance process is 
completed, it is necessary to extend to May 3, 
1979, the validity of FAMC No. 727, Access to 
Personnel Records, dated May 2, 1977. 
(FAMC-750.) 


Precepts for the Commissioning and Ten- 
ure Board were issued. The precepts provide 
the criteria and processes by which the board 
decides whether or not an officer in the Career 
Candidate Program, including other partici- 
pants in the Junior Officer Program, will be 
offered a commission as a Foreign Service of- 
ficer. (FAMC-75.) The Bureau of Personnel 
(M/DGP) is now reviewing the FSRU pro- 
gram. Upon completion of the review a new 
regulation will be issued describing the revised 
FSRU program, its procedures, and the criteria 
by which employees may qualify and apply for 
conversion to FSR (FAS) Candidate. Effective 
May 11, 1978, M/DGP will not accept any new 
applications for conversion to FSR (FAS Can- 
didate) until this review is completed. 
(FAMC-752.) 


Financial management 


The newly-established International Com- 
munication Agency (ICA), which consolidated 
the functions of the U.S. Information Agency 
and the Department of State’s Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, has delegated 
certifying authority to Department of State cer- 
tifying officers, effective April 1, 1978. 
(TL: FIN-238.) 


General services 


The Department of State blue seal letter- 
head will be the general use stationery for the 
Department. It is stocked in one size only, 8 by 
10% inches. (TL:GS-1080.) @ 


> 


“Good afternoon, gentlemen, and welcome to the Foreign Service. Your first class will be a 
demonstration of what will happen to you if you ever leave your car in the Counselor for Admin- 
istration’s parking space.” 
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HONORS/AWARDS 


QUITO—Second secretaries Michael W. 
Cotter and Arlen R. Wilson, second and 
third from left, receive Meritorious Honor 
Awards from Edwin G. Corr, charge d’af- 
faires a.i., far right. At far left is Gerald M. 
Sutton, chief of the political section and 
nominator of the awards. 


MADRID—Ambassador Wells Stabler with 
the telephone unit, after presenting the 
group a Meritorious Honor Award. From 
left: Emilia Bastida, Antonia Centenera, 
Mr. Stabler, Petra Rivero and Maria Teresa 
Zuloaga. 





NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Aldrich, Clifford M., Bogota 
Amaral Jr., Arthur, Athens 
Arroyo, David S., La Paz 


Barfield, John D., Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 


can Affairs 

Berry, Charles S., Athens 

Brayton, Donald E., Athens 

Brilliant, Leigh M., Bangkok 

Cardillo, Leo F., Athens 

Carreiro, Norman R., Mexico 

Chantres, Amparo, Paris 

Coe, Andrew Stephenson, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Cooper, Allen, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs 

Craig, Francis F., Quito 

Croak, Richard W., Monrovia 

Dale Jr., Charles J., Athens 

Demetre, Michael C., Geneva 

Didi, Rasheeda Mohamed, Colombo 

Evertts, Ronald L., Athens 
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SUVA—Mrs. Nancy Condon and Ambas- 
sador John P. Condon at his presentation- 
of-credentials ceremony, with Sir George 
Cakobau, Governor General of Fiji, and 
Lady Adi Cakobau. Looking on is first 
secretary of the embassy R. Don Crider. 


Fedkiw, Carl P., Rangoon 
Foose, Robert A., Dar-Es-Salaam 
Gable, Edward G., Luxembourg 


Goldberg, Barry David, Office of Interna- 


tional Conferences 
Graninger, Robert L., Jidda 
Guzman, Charles C., Quito 
Hagopian, Glenda W., Niamey 
Harris, Joanne Lee, Buenos Aires 
Hermann, Thomas G., Monrovia 
Holguin, Melquiades R., Bogota 
Hughes, Ralph C., Amman 
Johnson, Aaron W., New Delhi 
Kalina, Louis M., Managua 
Kincade, David H., Oslo 


Klein, Theodore, Zurich 

Lindahl, Eric G., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Lopez, Carlos, Bogota 

Marten, B. Elizabeth, Office of Special As- 
sistant for Narcotics Matters 

McDonald Jr., John W., International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

McKenzie, Susan E., Sao Paulo 

Merchant, Charles L., Athens 

Meyer, Bernard C., Kathmandu 

Miller, William B., New Delhi 

Mishler, Cletis L., San Salvador 

Moscarello, Louis M., Rangoon 

O’Donnell, James L., Tel Aviv 

Otter, Leonard E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Penn, Leo R., Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 

Peterson, Jon D., Athens 

Plunkett, Susan M., Leningrad 

Powell, Rebecca S., Athens 
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Powell, Ronald L., Athens 

Romero, Loretta C., Bogota 

Scheidt, Edward M., Athens 

Shea, Paul A., New Delhi 

Storer, James Allen, Office of Fisheries 
Affairs 

Stupak, Roberta Ellen, Hamilton 

Tollison, William R., Manila 

Walker, Craig L., Kuwait 

York, George S., New Delhi 


TRANSFERS 


Abidian, John V., NATO to Office of 
Security 

Adams, Thomas Cule, Zanzibar to Brus- 
sels 

Adier, Vernon E., Oceans and International 
Environmental and, Scientific Affairs to 
Tehran 

Allende, Nicholas, Bogota to Medellin 

Alter, Bernard, Lahore to New Delhi 

Ashley, Joseph P., Bucharest to Office of 
Communications 

Atcherson, Larry H., Rabat to Office of In- 
ternational Conferences 

Bake, Mary Louise, Taipei to East Asian 
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FS Staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff employees have been promoted 
to Class 8: Delores M. Parker, New 
Delhi; Ronald J. Plys, Athens; and 
Michelle D. Jones, Athens. 


and Pacific Affairs 

Baranowski Jr., Stanley, Accra to Office of 
Communications, Programs and Engi- 
neering Division 

Beltz, David D., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Accra 

Benefiel, Michael James, Junior Officer 
Corps to Stuttgart 


Boshoven, Nancy, Secretariat Staff to Lon- 


RIO de JANEIRO—It’s smiles all around 
as consul general John Dexter, center, in- 
troduces actor Charleton Heston to Rio 
state deputy Aloisio Teixeira. The occasion 
was the opening of an exhibit at Rio’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 


PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


don 

Brennan, Joyce, Manila to Abidjan 

Brod, Vittorio A., Cairo to European Affairs 

Buck, Ralph M., Foreign Service Institute 
to Tehran 

Buckley, Margaret M., Intelligence and 
Research to Vienna 

Burgess, Harold Tony A., Wellington to 
Taipei 

Carson, Johnnie, Maputo to Secretariat 
Staff 

Channell, John W.S., Frankfurt to Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier Operations 

Clark, Lois A., Sinai Field Mission to 
Belize City 

Clawson, Daisy Lou, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Cairo 

Coffin, Marjorie, Tokyo to Guatemala 

Crawford Jr. William R., Nicosia to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

De Graffenreid, William L., Bangkok to 
Frankfurt 

De Pierre-Hollowell, Daria, Japan to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

DeChant, Lawrence G., Manila to Conakry 

Dennett, Francis J., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs to Luxembourg 





Dougherty Jr., Bernard J., Kingston to Of- 
fice of Security 

Duffy, Patricia J., San Salvador to Bar- 
celona 

Eichorn, Virginia M., Nicosia to Vienna 

Genovese, Mary C., Ottawa to European 
Affairs 

Glynn, Ellis V., Antwerp to Bogota 

Goins, Herbert S., Madras to Quito 

Griffin, Ann E., Garmisch to European Af- 
fairs, Office of Soviet Affairs 

Grizzard, Emily A., Limato Paramaribo 

Haefner, Joseph F., Bonn to Ankara 

Hambley, Mark G., Tunisia to Tripoli 

Hammons, Theodore, Bangkok to Frank- 
furt 

Hansen, Margaret Ann, Tijuana to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments Division 

Hanson, Christine, Mexico to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Haselton, Mary Michelson, Suva to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Hazelton, Joan M., U.S. Mission to the UN 
to Sao Paulo 

Hill, Francis A., Office of Communications 
to Abidjan 

Hogan, Michael J., Mexico to Hermosillo 

Humborg, Kenneth C., Brasilia to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Hurwitch, Robert A., Santo Domingo to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Jannuzzi, Brenda K., Geneva to Paris 

Jordan, Sandra Lee, Bucharest to Copen- 
hagen 

Karvonen, David W., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Caracas 
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ISLAMABAD—Ambassador to Pakistan 
Arthur W. Hummel Jr., center, turns the 
first shovel of earth for construction of the 
new ambassador’s residence, in the U.S.- 
owned chancery compound. Deputy chief 
of mission Peter D. Constable is at left, and 
Eliseo C. Vallejo, Foreign Buildings Office 
construction supervisor, is at right. 


Kimura, June, Rangoon to Buenos Aires 

Kohlenbush Jr., William E., Cairo to 
Guayaquil 

Kramme, Bruce E., Vientiane to Pretoria 

Kuprevicz, Olga, African Affairs to Nairobi 

Lafleur, Mary L., Bogota to Frankfurt 

Libenson, Michael B., Singapore to Mon- 
rovia 

Lukso, Katharine J., Argentina to London 

Lupo Jr., John T., Tripoli to Manila 

Marston, Robert H., Pretoria to Berlin 

Martin, Lloyd E., Beirut to Hong Kong 

Mathews, Linda M., Frankfurt to Visa Of- 
fice 

McGuire, Elwood J., United Kingdom to 
Athens 

Mcintyre, Kevin-John H., Junior Officer 
Corps to Buenos Aires 

Memler, William H., Frankfurt to European 
Affairs 

Metelits, Michael D., Office of Law of the 
Sea to U.S. Mission to the UN 

Michaud, Dennis A., Tunis to Damascus 

Millan, William W., Junior Officer Rotation 
Program to Inter-American Affairs, Bu- 
reau for Latin America/Panama 

Miller, Emmett W., Colombo to Kuwait 


Miller, John Holmes, Sapporo to Yoko- 
hama 

Moody, Arthur E., Taipei to Communica- 
tions Center 

Mooney, Robert C., Bogota to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Moore, Virgil L., Foreign Buildings Office 
to Panama 

Morentin, Rose M., Guatemala to Warsaw 

Mullen, Anne E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Security Division, to Dakar 

Musolf, Lewis E., Liberia to Bonn 

Naas, Charles Willis, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Tehran 

Nalle, Beauveau B., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Belize City 

Newsom, David D., Manila to Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs 

Nudell, Mayer, San Salvador to Managua 

Odor, Sandra S., Port Moresby to Tel Aviv 

Okada, Thomas M., Bogota to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Palladino, Lucy V., 
Johannesburg 

Pavlik, Joan D., Victoria Mahe to Djibouti 

Perez, Jose A., USSR to London 

Pipal, Suella, Junior Officer Corps to Fort- 
De-France 

Plasse, Roger E., Bucharest to Office of 
Communications 

Poltun, Peter, European Affairs to Istanbul 

Potter, Jo Carole, Junior Officer Corps to 
Port-Au-Prince 

Rives, Oris O., Rio De Janeiro to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Robertson, William V., Bureau of Person- 
nel to Jidda 


Ouagadougou to 
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Rodriguez, Raul, Montevideo to _ Inter- 
American Affairs 

Romine, Walter L., Manila to Rio De 
Janeiro 

Shonk, Sara E., Dacca to Jakarta 

Short, George D., San Salvador to Buda- 
pest 

Sinsabaugh, Ann Marie, Port-Au-Prince to 
London 

Sorensen, John E., Berlin to Bonn 

Sorenson, Maxine E., Bonn to Ankara 

Strachan, Michael R., Junior Officer Corps 
to Curacao 

Szabados, Rudolph L., Libreville to Ndja- 
mena 

Thomas, Walter J., Office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management to Rio 
De Janeiro 

Tolson, Florence C., Yaounde to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Tomasso, Richard L., Office of Communi- 
cations to Algiers 

Toussaint, Donald R., Office of the Coor- 
dinator, U.N. Conference on Science 
and Technology for Development to 
Manila 

Townsend, Doris Aleen, Brussels to Port- 
Au-Prince 

Truell, Vondelia Odessa, Junior Officer 
Corps to Port O Spain 

Tyburski, John A., Caracas to Panama 

Vacca, Mary A., Sao Paulo to Manila 

Vall, Frances E., Kingston to Vienna 

Warren Jr., Louis B., Oman to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Wick, David Steven, Maputo to Manama 

Witt, Matilda Gloria, Rwanda to Lisbon 


Wood, Richard C., Foreign Service Insti- 


tute to Panama 


Yost, Robert L., Inspector General, For- 


eign Service to Santo Domingo 
Zimerowski, Henry C., Ottawato Krakow 


RESIGNATIONS 


Coughlin, Sara Beth, Buenos Aires 

Cramer, Martin G., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Programs 

Darcy, Dorienne, African Affairs 

Dunn, Ellen M., Paris 

Frankel, Rose E., Medellin 

Gedeon, Carol Ruthann, Paris 

Gray, Arthur D., Office of Security, Tech- 
nical Services Division 

Hawks Jr., George, Special Consular Serv- 
ices 


Clarification 


A number of persons who had 
been on the staff of the former 
Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs have advised the 
NEWSLETTER that they had not ac- 
tually resigned from the Depart- 


ment (personnel listings, May 
issue) as that term is normally used 
but, rather, had transferred to the 
new International Communication 
Agency. 
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SINGAPORE—Public affairs officer Ger- 
ald Stryker was one of those who solemnly 
participated in ‘‘last rites’’ for the U.S. In- 


formation Service, which has since been 
folded into the new International Commu- 
nication Agency. 
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Hoffer, Patricia A., Vienna 

Jones, Christopher G.L., Protocol 

Leavenworth Jr., David E., Dakar 

Mansmann, Ernest J., International Visitor 
Programs 

McDade, Daniel J., Brasilia 

Nelson, Carol L., Bonn 

Parrish, Rosemary, La Paz 

Pearson, Robert H., International Visitor 
Programs 

Sadur, Inez Sue, Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignment Division 

Schmitt, Monica J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Steward, James H., Bern 

Steward, Joyce Ann, Bern 

Varela, Bertha B., Lima 


RETIREMENTS 


Baker, Franklin H., Visa Office 

Bissell, Phyllis H., Medical Complement 

Curry, John M., European Affairs 

Fleck, Benjamin A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Hasenkamp, Caroline M., Jakarta 

Karp, Samuel, Visa Office 
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BRUSSELS—Ambassador Anne Cox 
Chambers, \eft, with Andre Deflandre, who 
retired after more than 27 years as the mis- 
sion’s official photographer. At right is 
Mrs. Deflandre, executive director, Com- 
mission for Educational Exchange between 
the United States, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. 


Krohn, Henry C., Office of Security 
Odell, Harry I., European Affairs 


Meritorious increases 


The following Department employees 
have been awarded meritorious service in- 
creases: 

NIVEA M. RIBERA, Inter-American Af- 
fairs, U.S. Mission to the Organization of 
American States; GEORGE ENGLEBRAKE, 
BEATRICE K. ZAMARRIPPA, EARL P. 
SATTERFIELD, JAMES R. PARKER and 
RONALD JOHNSTON, Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Division; 
INGA R. TUFTE, Inter-African Affairs; 


MARY ROSSIGNOLI, International Organi- 
zation Affairs; ELIZABETH M. A. 
GASTON, Office of the Secretary of State, 
Policy Planning Staff; SHIRLEY E. HAMP- 
TON, Bangkok; DONALD G. BOWKER, 
Bonn; RUTH G. HANSEN, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs, Office of Public Affairs 
Adviser; ROBERT ESSINGTON, Budget and 
Finance, Office of Finance; ALICE DEKANY, 
Assistant Legal Adviser, Treaty Affairs. 


Membership drive 


The Women’s Action Organiza- 
tion is conducting its annual member- 
ship renewal and recruitment cam- 
paign. Eligible are employees, former 
employees and spouses of employees 
at State, AID and the International 
Communication Agency. Marjorie 
Krome, extension 29392, is State’s 
representative on the membership 
committee. Other contacts are Mar- 
geurite King, 21027, and Marlena 
Schwartz, 21951. @ 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 


Robert E. Russum, Civil Service Career 
Development and Assignments. 


GS-13 


Mary Ann Yoden, Consular Affairs; 
William R. Whitworth and Ruth J. Hayden, 
Civil Service Career Development and As- 
signments; James C. Price Jr., Office of 
Fisheries Affairs. 


GS-12 


Torrey Stephen Whitman, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Program Coordination; 
George A. Lehner Jr., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser, Economic and Business Affairs; 


Donna M. Cooper, Office of Security. 


GS-11 


Martin J. Saikin and William G. Malcom- 
son, Passport Office; Mary Margaret 
Brandt, Office of Legal Adviser, Treaty Af- 


fairs. 


GS-10 
Louis B. Harris Jr., Passport Office. 


GS-9 
Eula Lee Truesdell and Beverly M. Hitts, 


Passport Office; Mary Ann Day, Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 


GS-8 


Lillian Y. Mosser, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 


GS-7 

Mal L. Zerden, Mary K. Seto, John S. Rohif, 
Alan W. Ott, George D. Lowry, Arthur Lind- 
berg, Aleas R. Hiscox, Shirley D. Gress, 
Barbara E. Esposito, Syivia M. Durham, 
Mary Ann Darr, William D. Chronister and 
Bradley A. Bartlett, Passport Office; Dor- 
othy C. Walker, Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance; Sharon K. Tedesco, Office 
of Security; Betsy |. Smith, Communica- 
tions Center; Jo Ellen Powell, Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments; 
Christine Murray, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Programs; Mary Jane Hill, 
Economic and Business Affairs; Betty H. 
Davis, International Organization Affairs, 
Office of the Secretariat to the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. 


GG-6 
Myrna Arvelo, U.S. Mission to the UN. 


PUBLISHING AND REPRODUCTION 
BRANCH—Collie E. Halbert, senior edi- 
tor, holds Department of State plaque com- 
memorating 34 years’ service after pres- 
entation by Paul Washington, head of the 
office, left, and John Ellsworth, chief, edi- 
torial branch. 
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High quality increases 

The following Department employees 
have been awarded high quality increases: 

MARTHA J. BLACKBURN, EVELYN 
FRADES, SHIRLEY ST. ONGE, GWENDO- 
LYN MINOR and PAMELA BURTON, 
Oceans and International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs; ROLAND A. WILKES, Of- 
fice of Security; SHEILA J. JACKSON, 
Bureau of Personnel; SELENA D. SHELBY, 
Foreign Service Career Development and 
Assignments Division; JANE B. STICH and 
LILLIAN MOSSER, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Development and Humanitarian 
Programs; BETTY J. SHARP, International 
Organization Affairs, Washington Office of 
Permanent Representative to the UN; JOYCE 


L. THOMAS and MARY L. LARK, Economic 
and Business Affairs; SUSAN PITTMAN, Of- 
fice of Press Relations; MABLE E. COATES, 
European Affairs; CAROLYN M. LOCK- 
WOOD and DONNA G. IFILL, Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs; EDDIE 
MAE MCDUFFIE, Politico-Military Affairs; 
ELIZABETH SOYSTER, Passport Office; 
PATRICIA MALOY and MARGARET H. 
PASCOE, Bureau of Public Affairs; JEAN E. 
CAHA, CARL C. McCNAMEE and ROBERT 
L. OBENSTINE, Foreign Affairs Data Proc- 
essing Center; EILEEN KAZANOWDKI, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Finance; 
THELMA L. BAUMGARTNER and CHAR- 
LOTTE E. DUDLEY, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division. @ 
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GS-6 


Julia Veronica Wade, Intelligence and Re- 
search; Shirley R. St. Onge, European Af- 
fairs; Carol J. Poole, Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division; Ellen-Marie McHale, 
Overseas Schools; Anna Mae Lincoln, 
Passport Office; Leonora M. Goldring, Af- 
rican Affairs; Margaret R. Armstrong, Of- 
fice of Fisheries Affairs. 
GS-5 

Regina M. Wine, Office of Security; Susan 
M. Scheets, Office of International Con- 
ferences; Peggy Jane Peyou, Matilda 
Long, Roxcene V. Lee, Maria S. Laso, 
Yvonne E. Holland, Irene G. Conran, Vera 
L. Campbell and Rose Buckley, Passport 
Office; Vella Ann Lancaster, Budget and 
Finance, Office of Finance; Mary Lynn 
Johnson, Inter-American Affairs, Office of 
Regional Economic Policy; Sheron Harris, 
Publishing and Reproduction Division; 
Lynn K. Fliakas, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Associate Historian, Asia, Africa and 
Pacific; Jean Ann Duncan, Office of 
Security; Jacqueline H. Cooper, Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 


ments; Verona P. Ceophas, Office of Op- 
erations, Administrative Support Division. 


Wage board promotions 


Three employees of the Publish- 
ing and Reproduction Division have 
been promoted—Gregory B. Liver- 
pool to WI-16, Sidney L. Johnson to 
WI-14 and Horace D. Pennix to 
WI-9. 

GS-4 
Eleanor E. White, Myrtice Walker, Eva O. 
Tyler, Emma L. Pringle, Emma M. Norris, 
Jannie Johnson, Sandra E. Israel, Peggy J. 
Garner, and Nancy E. Arranz, Passport Of- 
fice; Shirley A. Porter, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance; Barbara A. Pol- 


VISA OFFICE—Julio J. Arias, deputy as- 
sistant secretary, recently presented awards 
to employees. From left are David L. John- 
son, Bernice W. Duncan and Josie L. Roa, 
length-of-service; Samuel Karp, retirement; 
Dorothy E. Wood, \ength-of-service; Mr. 
Arias; Thelma A. Butler, retirement; John 
W. DeWitt, deputy assistant secretary; and 
Franklin H. Baker, retirement. (Photo by 
Glenn E. Hall 


lard, Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion; Dennis G. McEntee, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations; Tonya L. 
Hinton, Bureau of Personnel; Donald M. 
Daymont, Visa Office. 


GS-3 
Miriam A. Winters and Katherine M. Byrd, 
Passport Office; Brenda Renee Payton, 
Special Consular Services. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Benedick, Hildegard K., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Broyles, Cheryl L., Passport Office 

Campbell, Verdi W., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Chio, Yoo Soon, Foreign Service Institute 

Gittelson, Irya, Foreign Service Institute 

Gordon, David, Passport Office 

Harley, Phyllis A., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Karchem, Robin B., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Kent, Zolita F., Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Directives Staff 

Kirk, Gail L., Office of Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management 





Kyle Ill, Samuel B., Passport Office 

Levasseur, John P., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Musso, Antonio F., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Parson, Constance M., Passport Office 

Peterson, Geraldine H., Special Consular 
Services 

Phipps, Christina L., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Investment Af- 
fairs 

Ponomaryova, Marina N., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Rando, Anna M., Office of Security 

Ruffin, Shirley A., Passport Office 

Scott, Veronica E., Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments Division 

Sealey, George Hampdon Jr., Protocol 

Sebo, Louie G. Foreign Service Institute 

Sloop, Denise R., Passport Office 

Sugarman, Robert J., International Joint 
Commission 


Sullivan, Murray L., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Teninty, Barbara J., International Joint 
Commission 

Thuronyi, Helen, Foreign Service Institute 

Tullio, Dominique, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Warren, Belinda G., Passport Office 

White, Susan Y., Inter-American Affairs 

Wilkins, James R., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Williams, Trilla M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Food Policy Division 

Wonde-Wossen Messaye K., Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Young, Valria C., Economic and Business 
Affairs, General Commercial Policy Divi- 
sion 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Alexander, Judith M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division to Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Allen, Loretta, African Affairs to European 
Affairs 

Brown, Lisa M., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool to Office of Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management 

Clark, Debra, Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs to Office of Budget and Finance 

Dobey, Linda S., Special Consular Serv- 
ices to Inter-American Affairs 

Ewasko, Stephanie, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel 

Fartro, Elizabeth V., Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance to Passport Office 

Files, Terri B., Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs to Office of Budget and Finance 

Hood, Patricia O., Passport Office to Intel- 
ligence and Research 

Hurley, Dianne E., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool to Inter-American Affairs 

Hvisdock, Cynthia, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Printis, Antoinette M., International Orga- 
nization Affairs to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Simms, Sandra S., Administrative and 
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Clerical Pool to Visa Office 


RESIGNATIONS 


Amstutz, Deborah L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Ardery, Edward P., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Freedom of Information Staff 

Benvignati, Melanie T., Passport Office 

Bush, Mildred H., Foreign Service Institute 

Eberts, Eva G., Inspector General for For- 
eign Assistance 

Ellison, Bradford M., Passport Office 

Girdosky, Margaret W., Office of Opera- 
tions, General Services Division 

Grady, Anne V., Passport Office 

Gutierrez, Amanda T., Passport Office 

Hayes, Robert, Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance 

Hitt, Mary D., Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Facilitative Services Staff 

lichman, Alice Stone, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Jones, N. Loretta, International Visitor 
Programs 

Joyce, Carmen J., Passport Office 

Kitchen, Joyce M., Passport Office 

Knapp, Suzanne R., Passport Office 

MacDonald, Mary E., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Mahin, Ursula, International Visitor Pro- 
grams 

Marcy, Mildred K., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

McAdams, Helen F., Office of Security, 
Domestic Operations Division 

McCain, Alice B., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, African Programs 

Minor, Myra L., Passport Office 

Moran, James H., Passport Office 

Mullen, Eileen M., Inter-American Affairs 

Mungar, Karen N., Passport Office 

Noonan, Verna D., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Ostrowski, Paul G., Visa Office 

Pogar, Michi M., Passport Office 

Porter, Alexander B., Foreign Service 
Greivance Board 

Price, James M., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Pringle, Anna I., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans 

Royse, Sandra H., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of International Arts 
Affairs 

Sweeting, Eva M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Thurston, Thomas C., Passport Office 

Tucker, Debbie, Passport Office 

Wilkerson Jr., William H., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Office of Policy and 
Plans 

Wolfe, Mary Ann, Oceans and Internation- 
al Environmental and Scientific Affairs 


RETIREMENTS 


Barnes, James M., Intelligence and Re- 


search 
Bartholf, Frank G., Passport Office 
Britton, Joe W., Foreign Service Institute 
Espinosa, J. Manuel, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 
Payne, Fannie B., Economic and Business 
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Affairs, Transportation, Telecommuni- 
cations and Commercial Affairs 
Saffran, Paul S., European Affairs 


Fact-fondling Dept.: 
Federal employees 


Nationwide, the average annual 
federal salary in 1977 was $17,532 for 
white-collar workers and $14,331 for 
blue-collar workers. About 20% of 
all federal civilian employees are 
blue-collar; the rest white collar, 
postal and technical. 

Of the 2.8 million federal work- 
ers most are employed at federal in- 
stallations across the United States; 
only 125,000 are stationed overseas. 
Nearly as many workers are em- 
ployed in California—almost 11 %— 
as in the Washington, D.C., area— 
12%. After California, states with the 
most federal civilian employees are 
New York, Texas and Illinois. 

Six executive branch agencies 
were the primary employers: Depart- 
ment of Defense (985,000); U.S. 
Postal Service (635,000); Veterans 
Administration (226,000); Health, 
Education and Welfare (156,000); 
Treasury (123,000); and Agriculture 
(121,000). 

Federal civilian employees con- 
stitute 3% of all American workers 
and less than a fifth of all Govern- 
ment employees—federal, state and 
local. Since the number of federal 
employees has remained relatively 
stable in the 1970s, federal employ- 
ment has actually declined in its pro- 
portion of total civilian employment. 
Likewise, it has declined in relation to 
total government employment. 

Some 92% of all federal civilian 
workers are employed under merit 
systems; 60% are in the competitive 
service regulated by the Civil Service 
Commission; 25% in the U.S. Postal 
Service; and 6% in other merit 
systems. 


New insurance pamphlet 


The Civil Service Commission 
has issued a new pamphlet on the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insur- 
ance Program. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Lorraine Anderson, 
health benefits and insurance officer, 
Office of Employee Services, Room 
1822. @ 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE* 


*_This is a list of employees as of April 
who have completed the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of length-of-service awards. 
Actual presentations may be at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 


William A. Johnson (30) 
Mildred H. Springs (30) 
Willie D. Waiters (30) 
Edward J. Morris (25) 
Simon L. Canady (20) 
Roland F. Gahn (20) 
Louis C. Kachulis (20) 
William F. McCollough (20) 
Cyril Muromcew (20) 
Henry Roger Cohen (10) 
Joyce E. Hamilton (10) 
Joyce A. White (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Lewis M. White (35) 

Jerry D. Meinbresse (25) 
Lawrence J. Myers Jr. (25) 
Walter H. Sargent (25) 
William E. Bischoff (20) 
George A. Hutchinson Jr. (20) 
Margaret A. Carver (10) 

Gene A. Zajicek (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Elizabeth J. Edwards (25) 
Yvonne E. Holland (20) 
Beatrice Charson Karp (20) 
Alice B. Rudick (20) 
Denise C. Maniatis (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Ronald C. Bantom (20) 

Howard T. Jackson (20) 

Eva S. Kim (20) 

Marvin A. McCallister (20) 
Robert C. Sardino (20) 

Francis Xavier Cunningham (10) 
Paul V. Ray Jr. (10) 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Milton C. Walstrom (35) 
James Joseph Romano (25) 
Hugh Cooke MacDougall (20) 
Peter Solmssen (20) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Edwin D. Crowley (35) 
Deane R. Hinton (35) 
James E. Kiley (35) 
Joseph Radford (35) 
Alfred G. Vigderman (35) 
Thomas W. Fina (30) 
James J. Villalobos (30) 
Enrique J. V. Garcia (25) 
James L. Gorman (25) 

J. Wayne Hanks (25) 
Frank A. Mau (25) 
Thomas J. Murphy (25) 
Edward J. Streator Jr. (25) 
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Thomas R. Byrne (20) 
Virginia M. Eichorn (20) 
Lenore Josephson (20) 
Jean E. Keys (20) 

Norman C. Labrie (20) 
Duane T. Linville (20) 
Richard L. McCormack (20) 
Clarence E. Pierce Jr. (20) 
Raymond W. Seefeldt (20) 
John B. Thompson (20) 
John B. Tipton (20) 

John A. Warnock (20) 
Wilbur |. Wright (20) 
James Taylor Blanton (10) 
George A. Chester Jr. (10) 
Daniel Dourney (10) 
Donald M. Griswold (10) 
Morris N. Hughes Jr. (10) 
Terrance F. Kaulfers (10) 
Linda B. Robinson (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Paul K. Propst (35) 

Carleton S. Coon Jr. (30) 
Robert B. Duncan (20) 

David W. Karvonen (10) 
Sharron Ann McGlathery (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Paul J. Costolanski (30) 
Hunter L. Estep (25) 
John Sylvester Jr. (25) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Harry W. Shlaudeman (25) 
John A. Bushnell (20) 
Edwin G. Corr (20) 

Arturo S. Macias (20) 
Jean E. Mackey (20) 

Jim B. Marshall (20) 
Walter E. Mayo (20) 

John E. Witt (20) 

John C. Mundt (10) 
Robert W. Spruell (10) 


ANKARA—Ambassador Ronald I. Spiers, 
right, presents a 30-year length-of-service 
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LEGAL ADVISER’S OFFICE 


Jeannette Fincher (20) 
Ann A. Lawrence (10) 
Michael J. Matheson (10) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


Maria E. Chirico (20) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Robert Anderson (35) 

Edward W. Mulcahy (35) 
Ralph Scarritt (35) 

Candi Rose Fernandez (25) 
Kenneth R. Robinson (20) 
John P. Spillane (20) 

Jean D. Bradford (10) 
Christopher N. Darlington (10) 
James C. King (10) 

Eugene G. Vincent (10) 


PERSONNEL 


Karl D. Ackerman (30) 
Robert L. Goff (25) 

Lloyd L. Kramer (25) 

V. Barbara Ryan (25) 
William S. Diedrich (20) 
William G. Magee Jr. (20) 
Gertrude L. Wieckoski (20) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Philip J. Farley (35) 

Mary K. Paskus (30) 
Lenora C. Thomas (25) 
Virginia A. Weyres (25) 
James F. Rafferty (20) 
Martin McLean (10) 
Arvid W. Mynatt (10) 
Antoinette M. Ponce (10) 
Betty L. Thomas (10) 


certificate to Gus N. Marty, general services 
officer. 





KATHMANDU—Ambassador Douglas 
Heck, center, presents a 25-year length-of- 
service award to John Eaves, deputy chief 


of mission, second from left, and a 30-year 
service award to Samuel Butterfield, AID 
director, Nepal, right. With them are Mrs. 
Eaves, left, and Mrs. Butterfield. 


SANTIAGO—Ambassador George W. 
Landau, center, presents a 20-year length- 
of-service award to Robert D. Edmondson, 
left, and a 10-year award to Cristobal R. 
Orozco. 
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Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE headed a delega- 
tion that visited Dar es Salaam, Pretoria and 
Salisbury, April 12-18, to confer with African 
leaders. Accompanying the Secretary were 
GRACE S. VANCE, the Secretary’s wife; AN- 
DREW YOUNG, U.S. ambassador to the UN; 
HODDING CARTER III, assistant secretary 
for public affairs and Department spokesman; 
W. ANTHONY LAKE, director, Policy Plan- 
ning Staff; WILLIAM B. EDMONDSON, 
deputy assistant secretary for African affairs; 
DONALD D. PETTERSON, director, Office 
of South African Affairs; DONALD B. 
EASUM, U.S. ambassador to Nigeria; and 
STEPHEN LOW, U.S. ambassador to Zam- 
bia. 

Following the talks in Africa the Secretary 
attended the Central Treaty Organization 
ministerial meeting, in London, April 18-19. 
Accompanying him were Mrs. Vance; Hodding 
Carter; MATTHEW NIMETZ, counselor for 
the Department; HAROLD H. SAUNDERS, 
assistant secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs; SIDNEY SOBER, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian 
affairs; and JOSEPH V. MONTVILLE, re- 
gional political adviser in the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

On April 19, the Secretary traveled to 
Moscow for U.S.-USSR bilateral talks. Ac- 
companying him were Mrs. Vance; Hodding 
Carter; LESLIE H. GELB, director, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs; MARSHALL D. 
SHULMAN, special adviser to the Secretary 
for Soviet affairs; DAVID ANDERSON, dep- 
uty executive secretary of the Department; and 
MARK J. GARRISON, director, Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs. 

Supporting the Secretary on various seg- 
ments of the 12-day trip to Africa and Europe 
were ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON III, WIL- 
LIAM H. TWADDELL and GEORGE H. 
MITCHELL, special assistants to the Sec- 
retary; ELVA G. MORGAN, personal assist- 
ant to the Secretary; STONEY COOKS, special 
assistant to Ambassador Young; LARRY G. 
PIPER, executive director, Executive Secre- 
tariati EBEN H. DUSTIN, medical officer, 
MARIANNE A. SPIEGEL, member, Policy 
Planning Staff; JEFFREY S. DAVIDOW, 
country officer for Southern Rhodesia; MAR- 
TIN McLEAN, LAWRENCE F. FARRAR 
and ANN E. DARBYSHIRE, staff officers, 
Secretariat Staff; SUSAN E. SHEA, LINDA 
LEYBLE and ROSALIE M. DANGELO, sec- 
retaries, Secretariat Staff; and WILLIAM D. 
KRIMER, interpreter. 

On April 30, the Secretary traveled to New 
York to participate in the bilateral talks on 
Namibia. WILLIAM C. HARROP, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for African affairs, ac- 
companied the Secretary. On May 1, the Sec- 
retary addressed the national convention of 
League of Women Voters in Cincinnati. Ac- 
companying him were Mr. Twaddell, Ms. 
Morgan and JILL SCHUKER, special assist- 
ant in the Bureau of Public Affairs. 
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The Secretary traveled to Mexico City and 
Puerto Vallarta, Mexico, on May 3, to confer 
with representatives of the Mexican Govern- 
ment on various matters of foreign policy. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Vance, PATRICK J. 
LUCEY, U.S. ambassador to Mexico and his 
wife; RICHARD N. COOPER, Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs; BEN H. READ, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management; Mr. 
Nimetz; TERENCE A. TODMAN, assistant 
secretary for inter-American affairs; 
HERBERT J. HANSELL, the Department’s 
legal adviser; SALLY A. SHELTON, deputy 
assistant secretary for inter-American affairs; 
THOMAS B. RESTON, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for public affairs; DAVID E. SIMCOX, 
director, Office of Mexican Affairs; ED- 
WARD C. BITTNER, deputy director, Office 
of Mexican Affairs; Mr. Houghton; Ms. Mor- 
gan, DONALD J. PLANTY and ROBERT S. 
PACE, staff officers, Secretariat Staff; 
COOKIE C. CLARK, secretary, Secretariat 
Staff; Mr. Piper; WILLIAM E. SIMS, deputy 
executive director, Executive Secretariat; 
WILLIAM BROWN, medical officer; and 
STEPHANIE vAN REIGERSBERG, inter- 
preter. 

Ambassador-at-large ALFRED L. ATH- 
ERTON JR. departed Washington, April 19, 
for the Middle East on a continuing round of 
consultations with Mideast leaders. Following 
discussions with Egyptian leaders, he returned 
on April 25. The ambassador was accompanied 
by the deputy assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, MICHAEL 
STERNER; public affairs adviser GEORGE F. 


Japanese Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda is 
escorted by Secretary Vance during his visit 
to the Department on May 2. (Photo by 
David M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 


SHERMAN; WILLIAM KIRBY of Intelli- 
gence and Research; and his executive assist- 
ant, HELEN KAMER. On April 27, Mr. Ath- 
erton addressed some 250 Harvard alumni at 
their annual dinner at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington. On April 28, he briefed 50 major 
contributors to the Department’s art and an- 
tiquities collection, in the Department. From 
May 3-10, he addressed numerous public gath- 
erings in San Francisco, Seattle, Milwaukee 
and Detroit: In San Francisco, he addressed a 
luncheon gathering sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; a reception spon- 
sored by the World Affairs Council of North- 
ern California and the Commonwealth Club; a 
meeting of faculty members from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and Stanford 
University. In Seattle, the ambassador ad- 
dressed a luncheon sponsored by the Seattle 
World Affairs Council. In Milwaukee, he 
spoke at a luncheon gathering organized by the 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) Institute 
of World Affairs. In San Francisco and Mil- 
waukee he briefed business leaders at sessions 
organized in cooperation with the New York- 
based Business Council for International 
Understanding. In Detroit on May 10, the am- 
bassador addressed a gathering of 1,500 people 
who attended the regional foreign policy con- 
ference on the Middle East. The ambassador 
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spoke on the current state of Mideast negotia- 
tions. On May 11, he addressed some 250 par- 
ticipants at the Department’s Conference for 
Young Political Leaders. 


Administration 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


ARTHUR (ED) MOODY arrived recently 
from Taipei to assume duties as chief of the 
analysis section in the Communications 
Center. BEVERLY DUNN has left the Com- 
munications Center for her new assignment to 
the embassy in Bonn. EARL MITCHELL re- 
tired from the Communications Center on May 
19 after more than 36 years of Government 
service. Communications electronic officers 
LEO PENN (radio) and LEONARD OTTER, 
JERRY PACE and WADE TAYLOR (crypto- 
graphic) have entered on duty in the Programs 
and Engineering Division. ANTHONY BART 
has completed a five-week maintenance course 
on M-28/HW-28 teletype equipment, at a near- 
by military installation. WILLIAM C. 
BROWN, FREDERICK R. FITZGERALD, 
DONALD L. LINDERER and JACK A. 
BLAIR completed seven weeks of intensive 
maintenance training on M-40/OCR equip- 
ment, at Goodfellow Air Force Base, San 
Angelo, Tex. JAMES W. BROWN and BER- 

_ NARD PARKER JR. completed a four-week 
maintenance course on the KW-7, at the Na- 
tional Security Agency. CURTIS H. PRUITT, 
MICHAEL A. SULAK and EARL P. SAT- 
TERFIELD completed a one-week mainte- 
nance course on HN-74 equipment, at the Na- 
tional Security Agency. RICHARD D. 
TINKER completed a one-week maintenance 
course on General Electric MASTR II radio 
equipment, at the training center in Lynch- 
burg, Va. GUY L. BLGUNT, FRANK B. 
BALDWIN JR. and GARY D. MINATRE 
completed a five-week maintenance course on 
the WECO Demension 2000 telephone system, 
at the training center in Dublin, O. Com- 
munications instructor CARLES E. STOUT 
completed four weeks of Terminal Equipment 
Replacement Program operational training, 
for the communications staff at Manila. 


ALLOWANCES STAFF 


MARION RODGERS was detailed to the 
Department of Defense’s per diem, travel and 
transportation committee during May. ERLE 
CURTIS spoke at the National Foreign Trade 
Council meeting, in Washington, May 17, on 
the ‘‘New State Department Spendable Income 
Curve and the Cost of Living Tables.’? RICK 
WEISS spoke at a American Management As- 
sociation conference, in New York, April 6, on 
Government civilian overseas allowances and 

>the congressional proposals for revision of 
sections 911 and 912 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. GAIL HAIRSTON spent March on tem- 
porary duty at Embassy Port-au-Prince. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


CYRIL MUROMCEW and DIMITRY 
ZARECHNAK interpreted for talks on the 
transfer of conventional weapons, in Helsinki, 
May | to9. From Helsinki Mr. Zarechnak pro- 
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BANGKOK—Participants at the recent 
communications and records officer con- 
ference here were, left to right, Hugh Hud- 
kins, Seoul; Philip Hendrix, Peking; Ed- 
ward Newnham, Kuala Lumpur; Walter 
Kushner, Jakarta; Robert Lucas, Manila; 
John Fuerlinger, Canberra; Lamonte 
Smith, Rangoon; Alfred Verrier, Bangkok 
Regional Diplomatic Courier Office; Sid- 
ney Nance, Port Moresby; Beverly Wil- 
liams, Hong Kong; Ronald Bostick, com- 
munications electronic officer, radio, 
Bangkok; Gordon Bruegl, Bangkok; Am- 
bassador Charles Whitehouse, Bangkok; 
George Epstein, Suva; Willis Naeher, depu- 
ty assistant secretary for communications; 
Earl Alphin, Vientiane; Edward Peters, 
regional communications officer, Manila; 
David Smith, Wellington; Thomas 
Solitario, Executive Office, Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs; Jean Gilbertson, 
Office of Communications; Travis Finley, 
cryptographic, Bangkok; Joseph Gaffey, 
Tokyo; Kenneth Moller, Singapore; 
William Farrell, F oreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Records Manage- 
ment Staff; Andrew Claish, telephone, 
Bangkok; and Edward Moody, Taipei. 


ceeded to Moscow to interpret together, with 
GALINA TUNIK, for the Foreign Buildings 
Office delegation negotiating the embassy con- 
struction contract. Immediately following his 
return to Washington, Mr. Muromcew began 
interpreting at U.S.-Polish talks. TED HER- 
RERA and TONY HERVAS interpreted for a 
methods-of-instruction-training course, ar- 
ranged by the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, in Madrid, May 3-16. Verbatim reporter 
WYLMA JAMES flew to Cincinnati, May 1, 
to report the questions and answers portion of 
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the Secretary’s address in that city to the 
League of Women Voters. Japanese contractor 
MIKE NISHIMURA served as the U.S. inter- 
preter during the working visit of PRIME 
MINISTER FUKUDA, May 2 and 3. 
STEPHANIE van REIGERSBERG accom- 
panied the Secretary on his visit to Mexico, 
May 3-6, while HELEN KAPS and CAROL 
WOLTER interpreted at an African housing 
conference arranged by AID, in Monrovia, 
May 7-12. U.S.-Peru aviation negotiations 
took place in Washington, May 6-19, with 
NEIL SEIDENMAN and Ms. van Reigersberg 
interpreting. The division’s most versatile 
translator, rehired annuitant EMIL FOSSAN, 
underwent an operation on May 15. He was re- 
ported doing well but was to be out several 
weeks. Last year’s summer employee SUSAN 
CLEARY rejoined the division’s staff on May 
15. 


African Affairs 


RICHARD M. MOOSE, assistant secre- 
tary, was on Capitol Hill in late April, briefing, 
congressional subcommittees. Mr. Moose ad- 
dressed a session of the Council on Foreign 
Relations recently. WILLIAM B. EDMOND- 
SON, former deputy assistant secretary in the 
bureau, was confirmed by the Senate, May 2, 
to head the U.S. embassy in Pretoria, South 
Africa. WILLIAM C. HARROP will partici- 
pate in conferences that will take him to Rome, 
Khartoum, Nairobi and Lagos. In Nairobi, he 
will be one of the principal speakers at an 
economic policy seminar for ambassadors and 
charges from east African posts. KENNETH 
BRILL, who has completed a tour in Accra, 
has joined the bureau as staff assistant to the 
assistant secretary. In the Department recently 
on consultations were these envoys: J. LINE- 
HAN, Sierre Leone; R. PALMER, Togo; D. 
EASUM, Nigeria; and S. LOW, Zambia. 
FRANK THOMAS, of the bureau’s Economic 
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Policy Staff, traveled to Swaziland, Mozam- 
bique and Zambia, for two weeks, in May, in 
connection with a congressionally-mandated 
study of the long-term development needs of 
southern Africa. ROSS DOUTHARD, assist- 
ant country officer for Rhodesia, spoke in 
Texas City, Tex., April 30, at a session of the 
Gulf Coast Council on Foreign Affairs. The 
next day, he addressed employees at the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency in 
Houston on southern Africa issues. He was 
then interviewed by Radio Station KTRH. 


DON PETTERSON, director, Southern 
African Affairs; JEFFREY DAVIDOW, coun- 
try officer for Rhodesia; and Mr. Edmondson 
accompanied Secretary Vance on a trip to Dar 
es Salaam, Johannesburg and Salisbury, April 
12-17, for meetings with the principal parties 
to the Rhodesian dispute. Mr. Petterson also 
addressed the students and faculty of Yale 
University on our southern Africa policy, April 
25-26. On May 12, Mr. Petterson participated 
in a symposium for young political leaders, in 
the Department, speaking on U.S.-African pol- 
icy. KEITH McCORMICK, country officer 
for Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, has 
completed a three-week trip to Africa as one of 
two State representatives in the southern Africa 
development analysis study, requested by Con- 
gress in current foreign assistance legislation. 
Two budget analysts, LINDA LIPSCOMB and 
RICHARD ROWAN, particpated in budget 
workshops at Nairobi and Yaounde/Abidjan, 
respectively. General services travel officer 
CALVIN H. WARE traveled to Nairobi, Ken- 
ya, to coordinate details for the economic 
policy seminar recently held there. 

The bureau welcomes EILEEN 
DOUGHTY, a graduate student at American 
University, for the summer months. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Bilateral talks with the Soviet Union on 
anti-satellite systems opened in Helsinki, on 
June 8, with director PAUL C. WARNKE 


heading the U.S. delegation. Ambassador 
Warnke was chairman of the U.S. delegation 
to the trilateral negotiations on a comprehen- 
sive test ban, which resumed in Geneva, May 4. 
Mr. Warnke was in Geneva, May 16-19, to 
lead the negotiations with representatives of 
the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom. 
Deputy assistant directors ALAN NEIDLE 
and LAWRENCE FINCH served as alternate 
U.S. representatives to the trilateral negotia- 
tions. Other agency personnel there were 
PHILIP SCHRAG, LAWRENCE TURN- 
BULL, LAVONNE QUIDLEY, CHRISTINA 
FUNCHES and KATHERINE GLAZER. The 
director’s calendar included a May 10 address 
at the Air War College, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama; a May 11 meeting at the Na- 
tional Defense University; a May 12 address to 
the National Foreign Policy Conference for 
Young Political Leaders; a May 25 meeting 
with the Council on Foreign Relations; and an 
address to the Cleveland City Club on June 2. 
Representatives of the United States and 
the Soviet Union met in Geneva, February 
6-May 4, in the fourth round of the arms con- 
trol working group on radiological weapons 
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ABIDJAN— Officers who attended the Af- 
rican communications and records officers 
conference here, April 24-26, were: First 
row, left to right: Tom Leonard, Niamey; 
Eileen Nesberg, Banjul; Richard Nwiat- 
kowski, Ouagadougou; Raul Holguin, 
Monrovia; Ken Fergusson, Accra; John 
Montague, Bangui; and Willis E. Naeher, 
deputy assistant secretary for communica- 
tions. Second row: Richard Rapier, Accra; 
Jim Englehart, Nairobi; Rudy Szabados, 
N’Djamena; David Lochner, Conakry; 


and new weapons of mass destruction. Ambas- 
sador ADRIAN S. FISHER headed the U.S. 
delegation. Mr. Fisher was head of the U.S. 
delegation at the spring session of the confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarmament, which 
met in Geneva, January 31-May 11. Assistant 
director BARRY BLECHMAN, EDMUND 
FINEGOLD and GINA HERNANDEZ were 
members of the U.S. delegation at discussions 
with Soviet representatives, in Helsinki, May 
4-8, on conventional arms transfers. PRESI- 
DENT CARTER accorded the personal rank 
of ambassador to Dr. LAWRENCE D. 
WEILER, who served as special adviser to Am- 
bassador ANDREW YOUNG at the General 
Assembly’s Special Session on Disarmament, 
which opened May 23. Dr. Weiler serves in the 
agency as special coordinator for the U.S. 
Government of the special session. Ambassa- 
dor ROBERT W. BUCHHEIM has returned to 
Washington after heading the U.S. delegation 
at the meeting, in Geneva, of the SALT Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission. The commis- 
sion, which monitors compliance with SALT, 
met March 22-April 25. The agency has estab- 
lished the HUBERT H. HUMPHREY Doctor- 
al Fellowship program to support dissertation 
research and promote academic interest in 
arms control and disarmament. The late sena- 
tor was the author and principal sponsor of the 
legislation that created the agency in 1961. His 


John Whitridge, Office of Communica- 
tions. Third row: Robert Lochmiller; Jon 
Martino, Nouakchott; Al Curley, Libre- 
ville; Jim Balsitis, Lagos; Robert Kile, 
Bissau; Bill Bischoff, Accra. Fourth row: 
Geraldine Mosher, Dakar; John Davis, 
Lome; Ken Hubbard, Accra; Margaret 
Carver, Abidjan; Bob Bright, Freetown. 
Fifth row: Ned Arcement, Praia; Bill 
Jackson, Accra; James Wiley, Kinshasa; 
Robert Grimste, Yaounde. 


widow, Senator MURIEL HUMPHREY, 
wrote Ambassador Warnke, expressing grati- 
tude for ‘‘this expression of respect and honor 
to Hubert.’’ Candidates in a wide range of 
academic disciplines may apply for one-year 
fellowships, with up to 18 to be awarded an- 
nually. Application deadline for the first 
awards is July 1. 

Assistant director CHARLES  vAN 
DOREN participated in a course, May 4, on 
nuclear export control, sponsored by the 
American Law Institute and the American Bar 
Association. Assistant director Blechman dis- 
cussed arms control impact statements in a 
meeting, May 16, with Members of Congress 
for Peace through Law. Chief scientist 
ROBERT H. KUPPERMAN discussed strate- 
gic arms race modeling before two audiences in 
New York—on May 2-3, at the annual meeting 
of the Operations Research Society of Ameri- 
ca, and on May 17, at the annual meeting of 
the Institute for Electrical and Electronic Engi- 
neering. Public affairs adviser THOMAS A. 
HALSTED discussed SALT, on June 3, at a 
meeting of the Associated Press Broadcast Edi- 
tors, in Cincinnati, and, on June 10, at the an- 
nual meeting of the International Society of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors, on the campus of 
Northern Illinois University, in Rockford. On 
June 15, he participated in a ‘‘Conference on 
the United States and the World,’’ sponsored 
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by the Washington Journalism Center. BY- 
RON DOENGES discussed economic issues in 
arms control and foreign policy with visitors 
from Oregon, under a program sponsored by 
Willamette University and coordinated by the 
office of Senator MARK HATFIELD. JAMES 
A. SCHEAR, April 25-27, visited Anderson 
College, in Indiana, and Centre College, in 
Kentucky, for meetings on SALT and the UN 
General Assembly’s Special Session on Disar- 
mament. LORNA WATSON took part in an 
Army War College program on arms control, 
April 27, at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. RICHARD 
WILCOX was a panelist at the April 17-19 na- 
tional meeting of the Aerospace Industries As- 
sociation, in Beverly Hills, Calif. On April 20, 
Mr. Wilcox participated in a seminar on global 
arms trade at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Pasadena, On May 19, Dr. ROGER 
F. PAJAK participated in a Washington collo- 
quium, at the Woodrow Wilson Center, on 
‘*Soviet Policy toward the Third World and the 
U.S.,’’ sponsored by the Kennan Institute for 
Advanced Russian Studies and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

Dr. STANLEY FRALEY has joined the 
agency as a physical science officer assigned to 
the Nonproliferation Bureau. Dr. Fraley, who 
was with the Union Carbide Co. at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., for nine years, holds bachelor-of-sci- 
ence and master-of-science degrees from North 
Carolina University, and a doctorate from the 
University of Tennessee. ROBERT C. NUR- 
ICK, who served as a research associate under 
MARSHALL SHULMAN at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Russian Institute, has been assigned to 
the International Security Programs Bureau. A 
graduate of Amherst College, with a master’s 
degree in Soviet studies from Columbia, he had 
been working as a special assistant at the Pen- 
tagon since October. Dr. STEFAN LEADER 
has joined the public affairs staff, following 
four years as a senior analyst with the Center 
for Defense Information. A graduate of Hof- 
stra University, Dr. Leader holds master’s and 
doctoral degrees from the State University of 
New York, at Buffalo. KATHERINE H. 
LARSON, an attorney-adviser in the general 
counsel’s office, is now serving as an attorney 
on the legal staff of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, in Vienna. 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA WAT- 
SON chaired the European consular confer- 
ence in Paris, April 16-28. She then traveled to 
Tunisia to address the third International Con- 
gress on African Tourism, and, on April 27, 
addressed the American Club of Paris. From 
May 15-19, Miss Watson chaired consular con- 
ferences in the Department for Caribbean and 
Central American posts. Deputy assistant sec- 
retary JOHN W. DEWITT chaired the con- 
sular conferences in Lima for Latin American 
posts, May 8-12. Enroute to Lima, he stopped 
in Panama, May 2-6, to discuss consular mat- 


CIUDAD JUAREZ—Mrs. Socorro E. de 
Nevarez, the consulate general’s senior ad- 
ministrative assistant, is presented a Supe- 
rior Honor Award by consul general 
Franklyn E. Stevens. 
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ters. MARY ANN YODEN, from the Public 
Affairs Media Liaison Division, will be the 
public affairs officer for the bureau. BENNY 
W. WHITEHEAD JR. has joined the bureau 
from the Office of Protocol. 

On May 4 and 5, the Passport Office was 
visited by JOSEPH G. BODKYN, assistant 
chief immigration officer, ministry of national 
security, Government of Trinidad and Tobago. 
Mr. Brodkyn toured the Washington Passport 
Agency and discussed various aspects of citi- 
zenship and passport operations with LOREN 
E. LAWRENCE, deputy assistant secretary for 
passport services. He also saw officials in the 
Foreign and Special Operations, Legal and Ad- 
ministrative Divisions, as well as officials of 
the Programs and Engineering Staff. On May 
6-14, CAROLYN WILLSON, chief, Special 
Problems Branch, Legal Division, Visa Office, 
represented the Passport Office at the consular 
conference in Lima. Ms. Willson discussed de- 
velopment of the Travel Document Issuance 
System—a project designed to improve the 
passport operations. She also discussed im- 
plications on the passport workload of the new 
Fanama Canal treaties. 

STEVEN DOBRENCHUK, Office of 
Special Consular Services, attended the Lima 
conference, May 8-12. JIM WARD attended 
all three sessions of the European consular con- 
ference, April 10-28. RICHARD D. BELT and 
ROY G. DAVIS JR. attended an executive per- 
formance seminar at Berkley Springs, W.Va., 
May 14-19. 
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East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE and deputy assistant secretary 
ERLAND H. HEGINBOTHAM accompanied 
the Vice President on his trip to East Asia, 
April 29-May 11. Mr. Heginbotham also at- 
tended the Intergovernmental Group for In- 
donesia meeting, in Amsterdam, May 22-23. 
JAMES SHINN, Office of Economic Policy, 
met with the trade policy committee of the 
Semiconductor Industry Association, in Moun- 
tain View, Calif., regarding formation and ob- 
jectives of a trade study group for the Japanese 
market, April 27-28. He also consulted on 
Japanese policy and on the trade study group 
program, in New York, May 8-9. SCOTT 
HALLFORD spoke on trends in economic pol- 
icy at Roanoke College, April 15, as a partici- 
pant in the Virginia Consortium for Asian 
Studies, spring colloquium. He also discussed 
Sino-U.S. economic relations at an April 10 
briefing for the New York Board of Trade. 
THOMAS SOLITARIO, post management of- 
ficer in the bureau, attended the communica- 
tions and records officer conference in Bang- 
kok, April 3-5. 

PAUL CLEVELAND has joined the bu- 
reau as deputy director-designate of the Office 
of Regional Affairs. Persons consulting in the 
bureau included INEZ B. PRICE, from Bonn, 
en route to Bangkok; JAMES BRUNO, GARY 
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GULF OF SIAM—Ambassador to Thai- 
land Charles S. Whitehouse, a Marine pilot 
during World War II, handles the controls 
of a jet attack aircraft while being briefed 
on the plane’s characteristics, aboard the 
aircraft carrier Kitty Hawk. (Photo by Ross 
E. Petzing) 


DEAN LINDSAY, RAY NORRIS, ELIZA- 
BETH BOLLMAN and SHARON A. KLOEP- 
PING, from Nairobi, en route to Rangoon; 
and JOHN A. JARRELL, from Hong Kong, 
to Kuala Lumpur. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS KATZ testi- 
fied May 1 on international trade in agricul- 
tural commodities before the House Subcom- 
mittee on International Economic Policy. He 
expressed the administration’s opposition to 
pending credit and pricing legislation that 
might damage our trade in the long term, be- 
cause it could undermine our efforts in the 
multilateral trade negotiations to reduce trade 
barriers. On May 11 Mr. Katz testified on 
sugar legislation before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Sugar and Tourism. He stressed that the 
international sugar agreement is the basis of 
U.S. sugar policy, and urged that any domestic 
sugar programs be consistent with the agree- 
ments. Mr. Katz had several speaking engage- 
ments. He spoke on orderly marketing agree- 
ments before the American Society for Interna- 
tional Law, April 27; on current aviation 
issues, at Georgetown University, May 4; and 
on international trade, before the Practicing 
Law Institute, May 5. Ba 


Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
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HORMATS led the U.S. delegation to the UN 
Committee of the Whole, which met in New 
York, May 3-13, to monitor the North-South 
dialogue. The meeting featured substantive 
discussions on the state of the world economy 
and resource transfers. A second meeting was 
scheduled for September, immediately prior to 
the convening of the General Assembly. 
JAMES ATWOOD, deputy assistant secretary 
for transportation affairs, led a U.S. delega- 
tion, composed of Government and private in- 
terest group representatives, in air transport 
consultations with his counterparts in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the Netherlands and 
France. The talks took place in mid-April in 
Bonn, the Hague and Paris. The issues discuss- 
ed included fares, airline capacity problems, 
route rights and airline operational matters. On 
May 17, Mr. Atwood testified before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Science and 
Transportation, Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Tourism, on S.2873, a bill ‘‘to pro- 
vide for the regulation of rates or charges by 
certain state-owned carriers in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.”” A U.S. delegation headed by 
MICHAEL STYLES, director, Office of Avia- 
tion, met with a Polish civil aviation delega- 
tion, May 10-12, in Washington. An interim 
agreement, through the end of this year, was 
reached on several aviation issues. Further dis- 
cussions on long-term aspects of U.S.-Polish 
aviation relations are tentatively scheduled for 
October in Warsaw. WILSON RILEY of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division assisted Mr. 
Styles. 

ALEXANDER WATSON, director, Of- 
fice of Development Finance, represented the 
Department at the final meeting for the replen- 
ishment of the Asian Development Fund, in 
Vienna, April 22-23. The United States agreed 
to contribute $445 million over four years. Mr. 
Watson was also a member of the U.S. delega- 


tion to the annual meeting of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, April 24-26, also in Vienna. The 
annual meeting of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank was held in Vancouver, April 
15-19. RICHARD JONES, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance, was in attendance. FRANK 
NASH, of the same office, represented ~the 
Department at the final meeting of the African 
Development Fund replenishment €égotia- 
tions, in Libreville, April 30-May 1, and re- 
mained there until May 5 as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the annual meeting of the 
African Development Bank and Fund. The 
United States will contribute $125 million to 
the fund over three years. 

RICHARD KAUZLARICH, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Investment Affairs, was the 
guest speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Michigan International Council, at Lansing, 
May 6. He spoke on ‘‘Multinational Enter- 
prises, International Trade and Jobs.”’ 

The plan committee for Latin America, of 
the International Telecommunication Union, 
met in Lima, April 10-15. ARTHUR FREE- 
MAN, Office of International Communica- 
tions Policy, represented the United States. 
The committee meets quadrennially to prepare 
communications traffic forecasts, and routing, 
artery and numbering plans to further the or- 
ganization and improvement of international 
telecommunications services. STEPHEN 
BOSWORTH, deputy assistant secretary for 
international resources and food policy, partic- 
ipated in hearings on the Canadian pipeline 
issue, in Baytown, Tex., April 24. From May 
1-3, Mr. Bosworth conferred with German of- 
ficials on international energy matters. He 
spoke on the global energy outlook at the Cor- 
poration Service Seminar of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, on May 4. Mr. 
Bosworth traveled to Michigan, May 9-10, 
where he addressed the Western Michigan 
World Affairs Council, on the subject of U.S. 
energy policy, and led a workshop on the Mid- 
dle East and the politics of oil as part of the 
regional foreign policy conference held in 
Detroit. 

The Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development ad hoc group on the 
Common Fund met in Paris, May 18-19. 
ALLAN WENDT, director, Office of Interna- 
tional Commodities, is chairman of the group. 
A number of issues related to the handling of 
international commodity measures, other than 
price-stabilizing buffer stocks, were discussed. 
The group also took up the questions of voting 
and organizational arrangements, in connec- 
tion with negotiations on a Common Fund for 
commodities in the UN Conference on Trade 
and Development. GERALD ROSEN, direc- 
tor, Office of Fuels and Energy, attended the 
governing board meeting of the International 
Energy Agency, held for the first time in 
Japan, April 12-13. As chairman of the stand- 
ing group on long-term cooperation, he pre- 
sented a report reviewing member countries’ 
energy policies and programs. 

A conference of Canadian energy journal- 
ists was held at the University of Western On- 
tario, London, March 30-31. DONALD 
HART, Office of Fuels and Energy, was the 
opening speaker. JAMES TODD, Office of 
Fuels and Energy, attended the U.S.-Canada 
bilateral discussions on strategic petroleum re- 
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NEW DELHI—Attending the recent eco- 
nomic-commercial conference here were, 
back row, left to right: Frank Shafer, New 
Delhi; Larry C. Thompson, Kabul; Chris- 
topher N. Darlington, Madras; David T. 
Morrison; Robert Rosselot, Karachi; Larry 
Kennon, Islamabad; Gary DeVight, Kara- 
chi; Peter Lydon, Calcutta; Gayle Shelton; 
Philip C. Wilcox, Dacca. Middle row: 
Richard Jackson, New Delhi; Edward 
Bryant, New Delhi; Tom Opila, Islamabad; 
Carrol Floyd, Kabul; Merritt Freeman; Jon 
Gibney, Lahore; John Spillane, Colombo; 
Samuel Peale, Kathmandu; Betty D. Neu- 
hart, Charles Lieman; John Sullivan, Bom- 
bay. Front row, seated: Richard Garnitz; 
Roger Severance, Natale Bellocchi, New 
Delhi; Lisbeth K. Godley; Robert F. 
Goheen, U.S. ambassador to India; Adolph 
Dubs, Vernon C. Stansbury; Albert L. Zuc- 
ca; William Rau. 


serves, in Ottawa, May 11. Biennial economic- 
commercial conferences for the Near Eastern 
and South Asian posts were held in Tangier, 
April 3-6, and New Delhi, April 10-13. 
ALBERT ZUCCA and WILLIAM RAU, Of- 
fice of Commercial Affairs, represented the 
bureau at these conferences. They visited 
selected Near Eastern posts on commercial 
matters following the conferences. 

New employees in the bureau include 
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WILSON DIZARD and MELVIN HARRI- 
SON, who have been assigned to the Office of 
International Communications Policy to work 
with Ambassador GLEN ROBINSON on the 
World Administrative Radio Conference, to be 
held in 1979. Others include TRILLA 
WILLIAMS, Trade Agreements Division; 
CHRISTINA PHIPPS, Office of East West 
Trade; VALARIA YOUNG, General Com- 
mercial Policy Division, and MARY HILL, 
legislative and public affairs. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST, 
on April 27, attended a high-level consultation 
of the North Atlantic Council, in Brussels, on 
the Belgrade meeting of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 


Mr. Vest was accompanied by JOHN C. 
KORNBLUM, Office of NATO and A.tlantic 
Political-Military Affairs, and GUY COR- 
IDEN of the CSCE Commission. Deputy as- 
sistant secretary RICHARD D. VINE attended 
meetings at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
in New York, on April 17, May 9 and May 15. 
SUSAN M. KLINGAMAN, officer-in-charge 
of Federal Republic affairs also attended the 
May 15 meeting, which dealt with Germany. 
Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM H. 
LUERS traveled to Chicago, May 10-12, to ad- 
dress the Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions on the subject of SALT and U.S.-Soviet 
relationships. While in Chicago, Mr. Luers 
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also met with members of the Polish- American 
Congress, the Helsinki Monitoring Committee, 
and spoke on SALT at Chicago University and 
at a World Without War Council luncheon. 

Ambassador ROZANNE RIDGWAY, 
Finland, arrived in the Department, May 15, 
for consultations. Ambassador JAMES J. 
BLAKE, Iceland, began consultations in the 
Department, May 15. GEORGE BARBIS, po- 
litical counselor at Embassy Athens, visited the 
bureau the week of May 8 on consultations. 

On May 11-12, JOHN H. ROUSE JR., 
director, Office of Canadian Affairs, par- 
ticipated in maritime negotiations with Cana- 
dian Government officials, in Ottawa. On 
April 17-20, CARL J. CLEMENT, deputy di- 
rector, traveled to Ottawa to participate in 
U.S.-Canadian consultations on North Amer- 
ican Air Defense modernization, and, in 
Boston, took part in a Canadian-U.S. seminar 
at Harvard University. KARL K. JONIETZ, 
environmental officer, attended a meeting of 
the Great Lakes Water Quality Issues Commit- 
tee, in Toronto, April 17-19, and took part in 
another meeting of the same committee in Chi- 
cago, April 23-25. WILLIAM A. GARLAND 
participated in preliminary discussions in Ot- 
tawa, April 11-12, of possible sites in Canada 
for the strategic petroleum reserve. On April 
24-27, Mr. Garland took part in consultations 
with Canadian authorities, in Ottawa, on im- 
plementation of the Exchange of Sanctions 
Treaty. 

HOWARD F. WALD, budget officer for 
the bureau, traveled to London and Vienna, 
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April 18-27, to participate in budget work- 
shops for local employees from embassies hav- 
ing regionalized budget and fiscal operations. 
RONALD E. WOODS, deputy director, Office 
of Northern European Affairs, consulted with 
U.S. and foreign officials in Dublin, Belfast, 
Edinburgh, London, Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Rotterdam, Brussels, Antwerp, Luxembourg 
and Reykjavik, May 5-20. H. L. DUFOUR 
WOOLFLEY joined the Office of Northern 
European Affairs staff as officer-in-charge of 
United Kingdom affairs, replacing JOHN P. 
SHUMATE. PAUL L. LAASE, officer in 
charge of organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) affairs, was in 
Paris, April 24-27, to attend meetings of 
OECD’s committee for energy policy, and the 
Nuclear Energy Agency steering committee. He 
also discussed preparations for the June 14-15 
OECD ministerial meeting with the Japanese 
delegation (Japan will chair this year’s meet- 
ing), and possible International Energy Agency 
membership with the Australian delegation. 
Following the OECD meetings, Mr. Laase con- 
sulted with those government officials in Paris, 
Bonn, Brussels and London on OECD-related 
matters. 

WILLIAM SHINN JR., deputy director, 
Office of NATO and Atlantic Political- 
Military Affairs, and DONALD J. McCON- 
NELL of the same office, traveled to Aalborg, 
Denmark, April 18, to attend the Nuclear Plan- 
ning Group meeting. STEPHEN J. LEDO- 
GAR, director of that office, traveled to 
Brussels, May 18, to attend the Defense Plan- 
ning Committee meeting. LYALL BRECKON 
participated in the Naval Academy’s foreign 
affairs conference, in Annapolis, April 17-20. 
ANN KORKY traveled to the Federal Republic 
of Germany to attend the Committee on Chal- 
lenges for Modern Society experts meeting, 
April 25, and the NATO disarmament experts 
meeting, May 2, in Brussels. LORETTA 
ALLEN joined that office, May 8, as secretary 
to the deputy director. 

MARK C. LISSFELT completed his tem- 
porary assignment as acting deputy director of 
the Office of Southern European Affairs, May 
19. He returned to the Office of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs to resume his duties as deputy 
director, and assume the responsibilities of 
officer-in-charge of French affairs. EDWARD 
J. MARCOTT, Office of Southern European 
Affairs, attended OECD meetings in Paris, 
May 16-20, as part of the U.S. delegation, to 
consider Turkish debt rescheduling. 

MARK GARRISON, director, Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs, accompanied SECRE- 
TARY VANCE on his visit to Moscow, April 
19-23. GARY MATTHEWS of the same office 
was in Helsinki, May 2-8, with the U.S. delega- 
tion, conducting talks with the USSR on con- 
ventional arms transfers. On April 21, Mr. 
Matthews spoke on U.S.-Soviet relations at a 
youth conference in Joliet, Ill., organized by 


PARIS—Ambassador Herbert Salzman, 
administrative assistant Carl Fischmann 
and administrative officer David Langhaug 
move into the new temporary quarters of 
the U.S. mission to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 
(Photo by Leo Jouan for OECD) 
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Congressman GEORGE O’BRIEN. AVIS 
BOHLEN, also of that office, departed for 
Geneva, May 13, to serve for three weeks as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the compre- 
hensive test ban negotiations. On April 19-20, 
Ms. Bohlen spoke to several audiences in Loui- 
siana on U.S.-Soviet relations. During April 
and May, BEN M. ZOOK, of the same office, 
addressed audiences in Portland, Nashville and 
Chattanooga on U.S.-Soviet relations and 
SALT. ANN GRIFFIN MACFARLANE has 
assumed duties in the Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs as executive secretary of the Interagen- 
cy Committee on U.S.-Soviet Affairs. She re- 
places ROBERT F. OBER JR., who is depart- 
ing for assignment to Embassy Moscow. WIL- 
LIAM H. EDGAR, deputy director for eco- 
nomic affairs, Office of Soviet Union Affairs, 
attended the eastern European economic/com- 
mercial officers conference, in Garmisch, May 
2-5. 


Rn eed 


Foreign Service Institute 


ALLAN D. SILBERMAN has been as- 
signed to the institute as deputy coordinator of 
the political studies program. He comes from 
the reimbursable detail unit of AID. JOHN B. 
RATLIFF, assistant dean for external pro- 
grams, School of Language Studies, visited 
field schools in Taichung and Yokohama, in 
April. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
participated in a panel discussion on human 
rights and foreign policy at a meeting of the In- 
ternational Law Section of the American Bar 
Association, April 26. On April 25, Ms. 





Derian, with DEPUTY SECRETARY CHRIS- 
TOPHER, testified before the House Interna- 
tional Relations Committee on a bill estab- 
lishing a Human Rights Institute. Ms. Derian 
gave the keynote address to the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans, Administrators and 
Counselors, in Atlanta, May 5. On May 11, she 
met with a delegation of Soviet writers to 
discuss literary exchanges, following a U.S.- 
USSR writers conference in New York. 

Deputy assistant secretary MARK 
SCHNEIDER attended a meeting of the Asian 
Development Bank, in Vienna, April 24-26. On 
May 16, he addressed a group of labor editors 
on human rights, and participated in a human 
rights discussion at the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs’ chief-of-mission meeting 
in Washington. In Miami, May 18, Mr. 
Schneider was interviewed by WTVJ-TV for a 
Spanish-English broadcast on U.S. human 
rights policy, prior to addressing members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of Miami. 
Deputy assistant secretary FRANK SIEVERTS 
gave the keynote address to the annual Con- 
ference of Human Relations Commissioners, 
in Claremont, Calif., April 15. He also spoke 
to the American University in Washington pro- 
gram, April 5, and, on May 5, addressed the 
Foreign Affairs International Seminar at the 
Foreign Service Institute. Human rights officer 
OLLIE JONES participated in the annual 
world affairs conference at the University of 
Colorado, in Boulder, and addressed cadets 
and faculty at the Air Force Academy, in Col- 
orado Springs, April 10-14. Human rights of- 
ficer MICHELE BOVA also visited Colorado 
when she spoke at Colorado College, May 10. 
Ms. Bova also addressed the African sub- 
Saharan conference of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, April 25, and took part in a human 
rights panel discussion at the State Department 
conference for young political leaders, May 12. 
Special assistant HEIDI HANSON was the 
moderator for a human rights workshop at the 
Naval Academy’s 1978 foreign affairs confer- 
ence, in Annapolis, April 18-20. Staff assistant 
EILEEN HEAPHY participated in a human 
rights panel discussion at a high school 
students civics day, in Dover, Del., May 22. 
Deputy assistant secretary for refugee and 
migration affairs JAMES L. CARLIN ad- 
dressed a meeting of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies, in New York, May 18, 
and visited the Tolstoy Foundation for discus- 
sions with its directors on refugee matters, May 
19. Mr. Carlin and refugee and migration of- 
fice director SHEP LOWMAN met with visit- 
ing Australian refugee officials, April 26-27, to 
coordinate U.S.-Australian refugee policy and 
procedures for the admission of Indochinese 
refugees. Deputy director HANK CUSHING 
participated in a panel on Asian immigrants 
and their status in the United States, at the Na- 
tional Conference on Asians in America and 
Asian-Americans, in New York, May 12. On 
May 17, Mr. Cushing appeared before the 
House International Relations Subcommittee 
on East Asia and the Pacific to discuss refugee 
matters, and, on May 18-19, he traveled to San 
Francisco to address the constituent members 
of the American Council for Nationalities 
Service, on the U.S. refugee program and the 
prospects for Indochinese refugee admissions. 
Refugee and migration officer JUDY CHAV- 
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ADZE reported on the new U.S./Latin 
American parole program, to the Council on 
Hemispheric Affairs, April 26, in Washington. 


Intelligence and Research 


GEORGE S. HARRIS, director, research 
and analysis for western Europe, spoke on Cy- 
prus to the faculty research colloquium of the 
University of Pennsylvania, May 11. He also 
attended a seminar on the future of Europe, at 
the Washington Center for Foreign Policy Re- 
search, School for Advanced International 
Studies. F. HERBERT CAPPS, special assist- 
ant to the director, attended a seminar spon- 
sored by the Embassy of Denmark on home 
rule for Greenland, April 27. ANNE M. 
GALER RYAN, analyst for Spain and Portu- 
gal, consulted with embassy officials in Ma- 
drid, May 4-5, and Lisbon, May 11. PHILIP 
H. STODDARD, acting deputy director, re- 
search, spoke on ‘‘The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
and the Peace Process,’’ at the Foreign Service 
Institute, May 12, and at the Westmoreland 
Church, April 25. PHILIP J. GRIFFIN, acting 
director, and chief of the Near East Division, 
Office of Research and Analysis for the Near 
East and South Asia, visited Ft. Bliss, Tex., the 
home of the Air Defense Command, to deliver 
a speech before a group of some 100 U.S. and 
foreign officers attending an advanced officers 
course. After speaking to the group on the 
status of the Middle East, Mr. Griffin spent 
several hours with the officers in connection 
with a Middle East seminar that is part of their 
course. He also was the guest at a luncheon 
given by the commandant of the base, May 15- 
16. GEORGE G. B. GRIFFIN, chief, South 
Asia Division, participated in a meeting at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., May 15. 
H. RICHARD SINDELAR, analyst in that of- 
fice, traveled to Denver and Austin, as part of 
a Board of Examiners’ oral panel, April 24- 
May 5. DAVID E. LONG, also of that office, 
presented a paper at a conference on the life 
and policy of the late King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia, sponsored by the University of South- 
ern California, May 11-15. SAMUEL J. 
ROBERTS, Israel analyst, lectured at State 
University of New York, at New Paltz, on the 
prospects for peace, May 10-12. WILLIAM J. 
TRAINOR, deputy director and science offi- 
cer, Office of External Research, participated 
in a workshop to assess the state of the art in 
ocean policy studies, at Santa Catalina Island, 
Calif., April 13-16. He also discussed technol- 
ogy transfer and ocean affairs topics with po- 
tential contractors at the Universities of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, April 17-20. 

DANIEL FENDRICK, chairman, Third 
World Research Group, met with the executive 
director and staff members of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, in New 
York, April 27. ERIC WILLENZ, chairman, 
Europe and Global Research Group, was a par- 
ticipant at a panel on ‘‘Euro-Communism,”’ at 
the Midwestern Political Science Association 
meeting, in Chicago, April 20-22. Mr. Willenz 
and JANET NASH, also of that office, partic- 
ipated in a conference with academics and pri- 
vate experts on Soviet economic performance 
and implications for U.S. policy,’’ at Reston, 
Va., May 12-13. ELENA ALBAMONTE, Of- 
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fice of External Research, attended the U.S. 
Naval Academy foreign affairs conference, 
April 17-21, at Annapolis. MARTIN LO- 
WENKOPF, analyst, Office of Research and 
Analysis for Africa, was discussion leader at 
the George C. Marshall ROTC award confer- 
ence, at Charolottesville, Va., April 17-18. 
ANN REID, analyst in that office, attended 
the fifth International Conference of Ethio- 
pianists, at the University of Chicago, April 
20-23. HUGH K. CAMPBELL, analyst of 
that office, attended a conference on African 
Military Regimes, at the State University of 
New York, at Fredonia, April 20-22. 

ROBERT P. SAVITT, chief, Strategic 
Forces Division, Office of Strategic Affairs, 
served as the Department’s adviser to the U.S. 
commissioner, during the recent session of the 
SALT Standing Consultative Commission, in 
Geneva, March 22-April 25. ROBERT 
HODGSON, director, Office of the Geog- 
rapher, conferred with officials of the Baha- 
mian Foreign Ministry and the U.S. embassy in 
Nassau, on a U.S.-Bahamas maritime bounda- 
ry, April 23-24. FREDERICK MONROE, ge- 
ographer, traveled to Dallas to discuss deep- 
seabed mining operations. JEFFREY LUTZ 
and DOROTHY BERGAMASCHI, geogra- 
phers, traveled to the Research Institute of the 
Gulf of Maine, South Portland, Me., to discuss 
with the staff research on the gulf, Georges 
Bank, Cape Cod and Nova Scotia. JOSEPH J. 
BORICH, analyst, Office of Research and 
Analysis for East Asia and Pacific, spoke at 
Cornell University on China’s agricultural pol- 
icies, on April 17. DOUGLAS G. SPELMAN, 
analyst in that office, participated in a develop- 
ment conference on Burma, May 5, at the Asia 
Society, in New York. RONALD MORSE, an- 
alyst in that office, lectured on U.S.-Japan 
trade problems, May 5, at a colloquium on 
Japan at Princeton University. IGOR BE- 
LOUSOVITCH, Office of Research and Anal- 
ysis for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
attended a colloquium on ‘‘Ethnic Russia 
Today,’’ May 5-6, at Columbia University. 
JAMES H. NOREN, deputy director, Office 
of Economic Research and Analysis, attended 
a conference on economic consequences of 
arms control agreements, in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 28. MARTIN KOHN, chief, 
Communist Economic Relations Division, at- 
tended the eastern European economic and 
commercial officers’ conference, in Garmisch, 
Germany, May 2-5. He also attended the east- 
west banking symposium sponsored by the 
Bureau of East-West Trade, Department of 
Commerce, May 8-9, in London. DAVID H. 
VANCE, economist, attended the third annual 
conference on world energy economics, in Lon- 
don, April 27-28. JOSE C. KRAMER, econ- 
omist, attended a seminar on east-west trade, 
at Harvard University, May 8. 

Personnel who recently joined the bureau 
include PATRICIA HOOD, JOHN A. 
JONES, JAMES H. MYERS and JULIA V. 
WADE. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary TERENCE A. TOD- 
MAN accompanied SECRETARY VANCE to 
Mexico on an Official visit, May 3-6. He then 
joined the U.S. delegation to the inauguration 
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JAMASTRAN VALLEY, Honduras—Dr. 
Mari-Luci Jaramillo, the U.S. ambassador, 
is accompanied by her husband, Dr. 
Heriberto Jaramillo, center, as she inspects 
tobacco fields with a group of distinguished 
citizens. 


of Costa Rican PRESIDENT CARAZO. The 
delegation was headed by Mrs. ROSALYNN 
(Jimmy) CARTER. Deputy assistant secretary 
SALLY A. SHELTON, who also went on the 
trip, visited San Salvador briefly before return- 
ing to Washington. JOHN A. BUSHNELL, 
deputy assistant secretary, was in Paris, May 
16, to attend the World Bank meeting of the 
Caribbean Group for Cooperation in Econom- 
ic Development. On May 17, he met with Brit- 
ish officials, in London, on Caribbean and 
Latin American matters. FRANK MCNEIL, 
deputy assistant secretary, traveled to Lima to 
participate in the consular conference, May 
8-12. Mr. McNeil also accompanied the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, DAVID NEW- 
SOM, to Bogota, May 21-23. 

The bureau held its annual budget work- 
shops in April. Sessions were held in Marti- 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS— 
Assistant Secretary Terence A. Todman 
and deputy assistant secretary Sally A. 
Shelton share a moment of merriment pin- 
ning the eagles on newly-promoted Colonel 
Stuart M. Quigg, political-military affairs 
officer in the Office of Regional Political 
Programs. 
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nique, for the Caribbean posts; Washington, 
for Central American posts; and Buenos Aires, 
for South American posts. The Washington 
workshop was unique in that it included a 
supervisory skills seminar for the Foreign Serv- 
ice locals. EMILY A. PERREAULT, the bu- 
reau’s narcotics coordinator, traveled to Lima, 
Peru, to represent the bureau at the consular 
conference, May 8-12. While in Lima, she con- 
sulted with embassy officials on narcotics- 


related activities, May 12-15. Col. STUART 
M. QUIGG, politico-military affairs officer, 
traveled to Fort Bragg, N.C., May 23. He par- 
ticipated in a Latin American seminar and gave 
two lectures on current U.S.-Latin American 
politico-military relations to the foreign area 
officers currently in training there. Ambassa- 
dor to Paraguay ROBERT E. WHITE was to 
receive an honorary degree from Saint 
Michael’s College, on May 28. CHRISTINE 
HANSON, formerly in Mexico, has joined the 
staff of the U.S. mission to the Organization of 
American States. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM MAYNES, accompanied by ROBERT 
BARRY, visited missions in Geneva, Vienna, 
Rome and Paris, April 21-May 10. They con- 
ferred with U.S. representatives to various in- 
ternational organizations, with U.S. ambassa- 
dors, and with officials of UN agencies and 
foreign governments. During May 15-17, Mr. 
Maynes chaired the bureau’s first chiefs-of- 
mission conference. Attending were Ambassa- 
dors ANDREW YOUNG, JAMES LEON- 
ARD, and MELISSA WELLS, U.S. mission to 
the UN; Ambassador WILLIAM VANDEN 
HEUVEL, U:S. mission, Geneva; Ambassador 
GALE MCGEE, U.S. mission to the Organiza- 
tion of American States; Ambassador ESTE- 
BAN TORRES, Office of the Permanent U.S. 
Representative to UNESCO, in Paris; Am- 
bassador ROGER KIRK, U.S. mission to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna; 
JOHN BAKER, minister-counselor, Office of 
the U.S. Representative to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Rome; JOHN 
LEARY, minister-counselor, U.S. mission to 
the UN Industrial Development Organization, 
Vienna; and JOHN DOWNS, minister-coun- 
selor, U.S. mission to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, Montreal. The discus- 
sions included participants from the executive 





branch, Congress, the press and the public sec- 
tor. 

From May 24 to June 16, executive direc- 
tor DON C. ELLER consulted with the U.S. 
missions in Geneva and Vienna; on mutual and 
balanced force reductions, in Vienna; in the 
Office of the Permanent U.S. Representative 
to UNESCO, Paris; in the Office of U.S. 
Representative to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Rome; and in the Office of the 
U.S. Representative to the UN Environmental 
Program, Nairobi. During the week March 26- 
April 1, GERALD B. HELMAN, deputy as- 
sistant secretary, traveled to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, and Warsaw, for consultations 
with foreign ministries on the Special Session 
on Disarmament and other UN matters. 
KATHLEEN B. ANDERSON, Office of UN 
Budget and Administration, was in New York, 
May 8-12, attending meetings of the UN Com- 
mittee on Conferences. JAMES A. WEINER, 
director, Office of UN Systems Coordination, 
was in Nairobi, April 12-May 2, participating 
in a survey of UN programs in Kenya. WIN- 
THROP M. SOUTHWORTH,, director, Office 
of UN Budget and Administration, was in 
Geneva, May 1-3, for the 15th session of the 
Geneva Group consultative level meetings, and 
in Vienna, May 4-5, for consultations regard- 
ing Vienna as a third UN city. 

On February 13, BARBARA J. GOOD 
assumed the title of director of international 
women’s programs, succeeding SHIRLEY 
HENDSCH, who has been transferred to the 
International Communication Agency. 
KORYNE HORBAL, U.S. representative to 
> the Commission on the Status of Women, 
headed the 10-member delegation on which 
Ms. Good served, as alternate U.S. delegate to 
. the 27th session of the UN Commission on the 
Status of Women, which met in New York, 
March 20-April 5. Ms. Good also participated 
in the recent conference in Paris on the work- 
ing role of women in the economy, April 17- 
19. On May 20, Ms. Good addressed the 
Bethesda chapter of the American Association 
of University Women. ANNE D. JILLSON 
served on the U.S. delegation to the sixth ses- 
sion of the Governing @ouncil of the UN Envi- 
ronment Program, May 9-25, in Nairobi. 
WALKER A. DIAMANTI, agency director 
for transportation and communications, repre- 
sented the United States at the meeting of the 
committee on budget and finance of the World 
Tourism Organization, at Madrid, April 19- 
21. He also headed the U.S. delegation to the 
8th session of the executive council of the 
organization, April 24-27. JOHN WOLF, Di- 
rectorate for Agriculture, served on the U.S. 
delegation to the fifth session of the Committee 
on Food Aid Policies and Programs, in Rome, 
April 10-12. ALBERTO J. MORA, Director- 
ate for Agriculture, served on the U.S. delega- 
tion to a\ineeting of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization’s committee on world food secu- 
rity, in Rome, April 24-28. 

GABRIEL GUERRA-MONDRAGON, 
executive secretary of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, attended the Canadian 
National Commission for UNESCO’s annual 
meeting, in Vancouver, April 19-21. Mr. 
Guerra also visited the American Film In- 
stitute, in Los Angeles, April 17-18, to plan the 
upcoming cinema and society meeting, August 
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14-18, which will be jointly sponsored by the 
institute, the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, and UNESCO. WILLIAM HAR- 
LEY, special media consultant to the U.S. 
commission, attended the second meeting of 
the UNESCO International Commission for 
the Study of Communications Problems, in 
Stockholm, April 28-29. He also attended, in 
Stockholm; a seminar sponsored by the Swed- 
ish Government, ‘‘Infrastructures of News 
Collection and Dissemination in the World.”’ 
OSCAR OLSOM, director of the U.S. Man 
and the Biosphere program, participated in a 
meeting at the University of Georgia. NATO’s 
planning board for ocean shipping met in 
Washington, April 24-25. JERRY WILSON 
served as conference officer, FRANK GARD- 
NER as administrative officer, MARGARET 
ROBERTS as documents officer and LINDA 
JACOBSON as assistant documents officer, 
with RANDOLPH COYLE and ERIC DAN- 
NERHOJ as general services officers. FRANK 
GARDNER is serving as support staff at the 
Law of the Sea conference in Geneva. JULIUS 
WALKER, director, Office of International 
Conferences, traveled to Brussels, for briefings 
in connection with the NATO summit, which is 
to be held in Washington, May 30-31. He con- 
tinued on to Geneva for briefings at that mis- 
sion. 

JOELLE LIRA joined the Office of Inter- 
national Conferences Program Division. Effec- 
tive May 22, ROBERT BARRY was designated 
deputy assistant secretary for economic and 
development policy, replacing CHARLES R. 
FRANK. Assistant Secretary Maynes presented 
awards at a bureau ceremony, May 22. ROB- 
ERT PECK, Office of UN Political Affairs, 
received a superior honor award. Meritorious 
honor awards were received by LINDA LA- 
THAM, Office of International Conferences, 
and JOHN WOLF, Agency Directorate for 
Agriculture. Length-of-service awards were 
presented (for 35 years’ service) to GEORGE 
McCURRY and MARGARET ROBERTS; 
(for 30 years’ service) to RANDOLPH COYLE 
and FRANCES JACKSON; (for 25 years’ serv- 
ice) to WALKER DIAMANTI, JOHN MUL- 
LIN and CHARLES REILLY; (for 20 years’ 
service) to MILDRED CARTER and HELEN 
MERTZ; and (for 10 years’ service) to BETTY 
DAYMONT, JOHN FOX, LILLIAN MOS- 
SER, and MARY WILSON. LILLIAN MOS- 
SER, Office of Development and Humani- 
tarian Programs, has been promoted to serve 
as secretary to the executive director. SUSAN 
BURNS, SUZANNE COFFMAN, and DEN- 
NIS POWERS have récently joined the bureau 
as summer employees. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


JOHN A. BOYD, attorney adviser, treaty 
affairs, was alternate representative to the first 
meeting of the legal subcommittee on the prob- 
lem of liability for damage caused by noise and 
sonic boom, in Montreal, April 18-May 3. 
ROBERT D. SLOAN, attorney adviser, nucle- 
ar affairs, participated in renegotiation of the 
U.S.-Japan nuclear agreement for coopera- 
tion, April 22-May 1, in Tokyo. MARY 
McLEOD, attorney adviser, for oceans, en- 
vironmental and scientific affairs, was in 
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Tokyo, April 19-25, in connection with the 
signing of the international convention for the 
high seas fisheries, North Pacific Ocean agree- 
ment. 

STEPHEN M. SCHWEBEL, deputy legal 
adviser, and ARTHUR W. ROVINE, assistant 
legal adviser, treaty affairs, attended a 
meeting, in New York, on the human rights 
covenants, April 21-24. LORI F. DAM- 
ROSCH, attorney adviser, European affairs, 
attended a meeting, in Chicago, in connection 
with Great Lakes water quality, April 23.25. 
Ms. Damrosch also attended a similar meefing, 
in Ottawa, May 17-20. Deputy legal adviser 
STEPHEN M. SCHWEBEL departed Wash- 
ington, May 4, for Geneva, as the U.S. 
member of the International Law Commission, 
which will be in session through July. 
GEORGE LEHNER, attorney adviser, eco- 
nomic and business affairs, attended a 
meeting, in Paris, on transfer of technology, 
May 8-13. RICHARD B. KEARNEY, chair- 
man, Advisory Committee on Private Interna- 
tional Law, attended a meeting, in New York, 
at the American Arbitration Association, May 
10, to consider implementing legislation in sup- 
port of the Organization of American States 
convention on recognition and enforcement of 
international arbitral awards. HORACE F. 
SHAMWELL Jr., deputy assistant legal ad- 
viser for management, served as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the INTELSAT satellite 
conference, May 8-19, in Washington. 
HAROLD S. BURMAN, attorney adviser for 
management, left Washington for Moscow, 
May 20, for negotiations on a new chancery. 

JAMES W. WOOD was reassigned from 
the Bureau of Public Affairs’ Freedom of In- 
formation Staff to the Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser, April 28. MARY M. BRANDT trans- 
ferred from the Office of Historian, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, to this office on May 5. 
LAURA INGRASSIA, SANDY WASSER- 
STEIN and JEAN WITECK entered on duty in 
May to serve as summer secretaries. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HAROLD H. SAUN- 
DERS accompanied SECRETARY VANCE as 
a member of the U.S. delegation to the Central 
Treaty Organization meeting, in London, April 
18-20. Also accompanying the Secretary from 
the bureau were deputy assistant secretary 
SIDNEY SOBER and JOSEPH MONT- 
VILLE, Regional Policy Adviser. In Washing- 
ton, on May 5, Mr. Saunders addressed the 
Middle East Institute’s annual economic con- 
ference, and on May 8 he addressed 500 mem- 
bers of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, during the committee’s annual 
meeting. On May 10, Mr. Saunders opened the 
Detroit Foreign Policy Conference, on U.S. 
interests in the Middle East. The conference, 
co-sponsored by the Department and the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, attracted some 1,500 
people. In his opening remarks, Mr. Saunders 
outlined U.S. interests in the Middle East, and 
at a workshop session for 600 Detroiters he 
discussed the various aspects of U.S. policy on 
the Palestinian question. Other Government 
officers who participated in the conference in- 
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KHULNA DISTRICT, Bangladesh— 
David T. Schneider, U.S. ambassador, 
visits a ‘‘Food-for-Work’’ project. Mrs. 
Schneider and Joseph S. Toner, AID, are 
seen in the picture. 


cluded: WALTER B. SMITH II, director for 
Israel and Arab-Israel affairs; JOSEPH W. 
TWINAM, director of Arabian Peninsula af- 
fairs; deputy assistant secretary for economic 
and business affairs STEPHEN BOSWORTH; 
and PETER HALE, of the Department of 
Commerce’s action group for the Near East. 
They discussed recent developments in Israel 
and the Arab world, business opportunities in 
the Middle East, and questions relating to en- 
ergy and U.S. arms sales policies. Mr. Smith 
spoke on U.S. policy in the Middle East in New 
York, on March 8, before the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. Mr. Smith spoke on the 
same subject at the University of North Flori- 
da, with editorial staffs and on radio and TV, 
in Jacksonville, April 3-4; in Tulsa, before the 
Rotary Association as well as with editorial 
staffs and on radio and TV, April 19-20; and 
before the Cleveland World Affairs Council, 
May 9. Mr. Smith participated in the Atlanta 
and Detroit regional conferences on the Middle 
East, April 5 and May 10, respectively. 

New personnel in the bureau include Am- 
bassador WILLIAM R. CRAWFORD, senior 
deputy assistant secretary, replacing Mr. 
Sober, who has been assigned as diplomat-in- 
residence at American University; WILLIAM 
B. DOZIER, director for regional affairs, 
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replacing Mr. Palmer, who has been assigned 
to Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs; 
CHARLES E. MARTHINSEN, director for 
Egyptian affairs, replacing DANIEL O. 
NEWBERRY, who has been assigned to the 
Bureau of Public Affairs as director for plans 
and management; CHARLES M. HILL, depu- 
ty director in the Office of Arab and Arab- 
Israel Affairs; ANTOINETTE PRINTIS, sec- 
retary, Office of Iranian Affairs; HALLOCK 
LUCIUS, deputy director, Office of Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and Bangladesh Affairs; BER- 
NARD JOHNS, Office of Regional Affairs; 
ROBERT McGOVERN, post management of- 
ficer; CAROLYN STRITE and SALLY LUF- 
KIN, secretaries, Post Management Office; 
and BARBARA DONOVAN, secretary, Office 
of Egyptian Affairs. 

The following retired Foreign Service em- 
ployees are performing temporary duty at 
overseas posts: JOHN M. POWELL, adminis- 
trative officer, Sana; CHLOE WING, consular 
officer, Tel Aviv; ANDREW COE, adminis- 
trative officer, Baghdad and Beirut; and ERIC 
LINDAHL, consular officer, Algiers. 

JOSEPH V. MONTVILLE, regional pol- 
icy adviser, spoke to a church conference on 
Middle East peace, in Syracuse, May 8. On 
May 10, Mr. Montville had a number of media 
engagements to discuss the aircraft sale to 
Israel, Egypt and Saudi Arabia. He also gave 
editorial backgrounders to the Boston Globe, 
the Quincy Patriot-Ledger, the Providence 
Journal and the New Bedford Standard Times; 
he appeared for two hours on the ‘‘Jerry Wil- 
liams Show,’’ a widely-heard radio program. 

Ambassadors consulting in the Depart- 


ment recently included: RICHARD B. 
PARKER, Beirut; THOMAS R. PICKER- 
ING, Amman; WILLIAM D. WOLLE, from 
Muscat, returning for reassignment; THOMAS 
J. SCOTES, from Sana, also returning for re- 
assignment; and FRANK E. MAESTRONE, 
from Kuwait. CHARLES W. NAAS, formerly 
director for Iranian affairs, has departed the 
bureau for his new assignment as deputy chief 
of mission at Embassy Tehran. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


LEAMON R. HUNT, director, Sinai Field 
Mission, was in Washington for consultations 
and a program management review with the 
mission’s contractor, E-Systems, Inc., May 
2-23. C. WILLIAM KONTOS, mission direc- 
tor, gave a lecture, April 24, at High Point Col- 
lege, High Point, N.C., on the U.S. peacekeep- 
ing role in the Sinai. JOYCE MOSER com- 
pleted her tour of duty in the Sinai, as secretary 
to the director, and, after home leave and 
Spanish language training, will be assigned to 
Buenos Aires. Her replacement, L. LOUISE 
WOLF, arrived at the field mission April 13, 
transferring from Barcelona. GEORGE S. 
DRAGNICH completed his tour as a liaison 
officer and will return to the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research in June. Two com- 
municators also ended their Sinai tours of 
duty: RICHARD L. GUNN, who transferred 
to Singapore, and WALTER L. SCOTT, who 
transferred to Manila. The latter will be 
replaced by THOMAS J. ZURAW, who was 
reassigned, after home leave and temporary 
duty in Geneva, from Kuwait to the field mis- 
sion. 
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Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATSY T. MINK 
submitted her resignation to the President, 
effective May 1. ROBERT C. BREWSTER, 
deputy assistant secretary for oceans and inter- 
national environmental and scientific affairs, 
has been designated acting assistant secretary. 

Mrs. Mink addressed a meeting of the 
Climate Research Board, at the National 
Academy of Sciences, on March 31, regarding 
the Department’s views on the present interna- 
tional climate program. She traveled to Europe 
for three meetings during the month of April. 
On April 11 and 12 she participated in the 20th 
anniversary commemoration meeting of the 
NATO science committee, in Brussels, and in 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development workshop on science and 
technology, in Paris, April 13-14. She was ac- 
companied by special assistant THOMAS R. 
REYNDERS. Mrs. Mink returned to Paris, 
April 22, to head the U.S. delegation to the 
organization’s environment committee meet- 
ing. She was accompanied by PAUL GLASOE 
of the bureau. The Senate Subcommittee on 
Environmental Pollution heard testimony from 
Mrs. Mink, on April 17, regarding the adminis- 
tration position on the ‘‘Superfund’’ legisla- 
tion, which addresses the question of oil spill 
liability and clean-up. On April 19, she pre 
sented a statement to the Select Committee on 
Population. The Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Operations of the House International 


Relations Committee questioned Mrs. Mink 
that day with respect to H.R. 11548, a bill on 
science and technology in diplomacy. 

Ambassador Brewster addressed a session 
of ‘‘Close-Up,’’ a Washington seminar pro- 
gram for outstanding high school students, on 
April 27. The Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on Arms Control, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environment heard testimony from 
him on May 18 regarding S. Res. 49, a bill that 
calls for the negotiation of an international en- 
vironmental treaty. Mr. Brewster testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wild- 
life Conservation and Environment, on May 
19, regarding legislation providing for Antarc- 
tic research. He was accompanied by R. 
TUCKER SCULLY of the bureau. 

The United States, Canada and Japan 
signed a protocol to amend the International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean, on April 25, in Tokyo. 
The protocol was the result of several negoti- 


SCIENCE MEETING—The U.S.-Yugo- 
slav Joint Board on Scientific and Techni- 
cal Cooperation, met April 5-7, in Wash- 
ington. Left to right are Milos Rajacic, sci- 
entific counselor, Yugoslav Embassy; Edo 
Pirkmajer, secretary general of the Scientif- 
ic Unions of the Republic of Slovenia; 
Vladimir Sindjelic, minister-counselor, 


Yugoslav Embassy; Robert G. Morris, di- 
rector, Office of Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Science and Technology Affairs; Ed- 
ward M. Malloy, scientific attache, U.S. 
embassy, Belgrade. 
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ating sessions conducted by Ambassador 
JOHN D. NEGROPONTE and will result in 
greatly reduced interceptions of North Ameri- 
can-Origin salmon by the Japanese high-seas 
salmon fisheries. Attending the negotiating ses- 
sions were RAY ARANUDO, fisheries officer, 
and BENOIT BROOKENS II, special assist- 
ant. Ambassador Negroponte addressed the 
Oceans Policy Forum, on April 6 and, accom- 
panied by Mr. Brookens, participated in Na- 
tional Oceans Week panel, ‘‘Protecting Our 
Cceans through Laws and Citizens,’’ on April 
17. With JANICE BARNES, physical science 
administration officer, Office of Marine 
Science and Technology Affairs, he attended 
sessions related to the International Whaling 
Commission. On April 17 Mr. Negroponte and 
Mrs. Mink co-sponsored, with the Open 
Forum, a presentation and luncheon on oceans 
policy with DICK FRANK, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. On April 27, 
Mr. Negroponte, Mr. Brookens and BRIAN 
HALLMAN, Office of Fisheries Affairs, dis- 
cussed fisheries problems with a delegation 
from the Mexican Fisheries Ministry. Mr. Ne- 
groponte in support of Ambassador LLOYD 
CUTLER, special representative, and DOUG- 
LAS MARSHALL, special assistant, have con- 
tinued U.S.-Canada boundaries discussions. 
During the month Mr. Negroponte appeared 
before Congress on the National Sea Grant 
Program, the South Pacific Fisheries Agency, 
the Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act, the U.S.-Canada reciprocal fisheries 
agreement and the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission. On May 10, with Dr. 
JAMES A. STORER, Office of Fisheries Af- 
fairs, he briefed fisheries attaches attending the 
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1978 comference for science and technology 
counselors and fisheries attaches. The group 
discussed work responsibilities of the attaches, 
as influenced by extended jurisdiction and 
fisheries development, with PHILLIP ROE- 
DEL, AID. The session was attended by 
LARRY SNEAD, deputy director, Office of 
Fisheries, and Mr. Brookens, On April 6 Mr. 
Brookens and Mr. Hallman attended the meet- 
ing of the U.S. Advisory Committee for the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 
Mr. Snead headed the U.S. delegation during a 
meeting of experts, involving representatives 
from 17 countries, in Ottawa, Mdy 1-2. Agree- 
ment satisfactory to the United States was 
reached on all unresolved issues in negotiating 
a convention for multilateral fisheries coopera- 
tion in the northwest Atlantic Ocean. The new 
convention will create the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Organization as the successor organi- 
zation to the International Convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, from which the 
United States withdrew on December 31, be- 
cause of its inconsistency with U.S. fisheries 
jurisdiction. The new convention, which will be 
open for signature this year and is expected to 
involve 15 contracting parties, will be con- 
cerned with scientific cooperation inside areas 
of coastal state jurisdiction and management 
of fisheries beyond 200 miles. One of the most 
contentious issues has been Canada’s position 
that the convention recognize Canada’s special 
interests as a coastal state in the allocations of 
stocks beyond 200 miles. At the recent meeting, 
Canada accepted a U.S. counterproposal 
which reflects a compromise, but does not 
prejudice U.S. policy on this issue. 

Robert G. Morris, director, Office of So- 
viet and Eastern European Science and Tech- 
nology Affairs, co-chaired the annual meeting 
of the U.S.-Polish Joint Board on Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation, April 19-21, in 
Washington. ROYAL WALD, science coun- 
selor at the U.S. embassy in Warsaw and mem- 
ber of the board, also attended the meeting. 
ROBERT ILLING, Office of Soviet and East- 
ern European Science and Technology Affairs, 
served as U.S. delegation adviser. 

Several officers from the Office of Tech- 
nology Policy and Space Affairs attended 
meetings during March and April. ROBERT 
EDDINGTON participated as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Legal Sub-Committee of 
the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, March 13-April7, in Geneva. JOHN G. 
DARDIS attended the International Sympo- 
sium Towards Integration of Science and 
Technology with Development, April 6-8, in 
Miami. IRWIN M. PIKUS traveled to the Far 
East in April to discuss matters relating to 
technology transfer, space activities and com- 
munications, with officials of the Government 
of Japan, and to participate in the 12th Inter- 
national Symposium on Remote Sensing of the 
Environment, April 20-26, in Manila. The Of- 
fice of Technology Policy and Space Affairs 
also coordinated the April 12-21 visit to the 
United States of the Western European Union 
Committee on Science, Technology and Aero- 
space. 


POPULATION AFFAIRS 


On April 15, Ambassador MARSHALL 
GREEN, coordinator of population affairs, 
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was a discussion speaker at the ninth annual 
National Student Symposium, sponsored by 
the Center for the Study of the Presidency. 
Ambassador Green’s subject was ‘‘American 
Foreign Policy: Formulation and Implementa- 
tion.’”’ Mr. Green participated in the Seminar 
on American Realities, at Langley High 
School, in McLean, Va., April21. He spoke on 
national security as it relates to population 
issues. Mr. Green spoke to the members of the 
Foreign Service Institute’s Threshold Training 
Program class, on population issues, May 3. 
“*U.S. International Population Policy: Coor- 
dination, Content and Commentary”’ was the 
subject of his testimony to the House Select 
Committee on Population, May 4. On May 18, 
he was a witness before the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the House Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. He testified on the 
role of rapid population growth in generating 
pressures for migration. He taped a TV inter- 
view for a CBS program series, ‘‘Paradox of 
Power: U.S. Foreign Policy,’’ on May 24. 

Dr. DONALD R. KING, acting deputy 
assistant secretary for environmental affairs, 
was a member of the U.S. delegation to the in- 
ternational meeting on the control of toxic 
chemicals, in Stockholm, April 11-13. He at- 
tended the meeting of the international coor- 
dinating council of UNESCO’s Man and the 
Biosphere Program, of which he is a vice chair- 
man, in Paris, April 17-20. While in Europe, he 
also served as an adviser, April 14-15 and 21-22 
to the U.S. delegation participating in the 33rd 
session of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, in Geneva. From May 5-29, Dr. King 
served as chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the sixth governing council meeting of the UN 
Environment Programme, in Nairobi. 
GEORGE KINTER accompanied Dr. King as 
a member of the U.S. delegation. WILLIAM 
WALSH, international health officer in the 
bureau addressed a group of. foreign embassy 
diplomats, May 4, who were briefed by repre- 
sentatives of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion on current practices and pending legisla- 
tion related to the agency’s activities. BILL 
LONG, acting deputy assistant secretary, testi- 
fied, May 15, before the Subcommittee on 
Oceanography of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, on the ‘‘Dis- 
posal of Nuclear Wastes in the Ocean and the 
Seabed.’’ Dr. LUKE T. LEE, director of the 
Office of Population Affairs, on April 20, 
testified before the House Select Committee on 
Population, on ‘‘Compatibility of the World 
Population Plan of Action with Human 
Rights.”” Dr. JACK BLANCHARD was a 
member of the U.S. delegation at the meeting 
of the Environment Committee Chemicals 
Group, in Paris, April 18-20. 


OFFICE OF OCEANS 
AND FISHERIES AFFAIRS 


The United States, Canada and Japan 
signed a protocol to amend the International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean, on April 25, in Tokyo. 


The protocol was the result of several negoti- 
ating sessions conducted by Ambassador 
JOHN D. NEGROPONTE and will result in 
greatly reduced interceptions of North Ameri- 
can-origin salmon by the Japanese high seas 
salmon fisheries. Attending the negotiating ses- 
sions were RAY ARNAUDO, fisheries officer, 
and BENOIT BROOKENS II, special assist- 
ant. Mr. Negroponte addressed the Oceans 
Policy Forum, April 6, and, accompanied by 
Mr. Brookens, participated in a National 
Oceans Week panel, ‘‘Protecting Our 
Oceans,’’ April 17. Mr. Negroponte and 
JANICE BARNES have attended sessions con- 
cerning matters related to the Inter-National 
Whaling Commission. On April 17 Mr. Negro- 
ponte and Assistant Secretary PATSY MINK 
cosponsored an Open Forum presentation and 
luncheon on oceans policy, with DICK 
FRANK, National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. On April 27, Ambassador 
Negroponte, Mr. Brookens and BRIAN S. 
HALLMAN discussed fisheries problems with 
a delegation from the Mexican fisheries min- 
istry. Mr. Negroponte, in support of Ambas- 
sador LLOYD CUTLER, special representa- 
tive, and DOUGLAS MARSHALL, special as- 
sistant, have continued U.S.-Canada boun- 
daries discussions. During the month Ambas- 
sador Negroponte appeared before Congress 
on the National Sea Grant Program, the South 
Pacific Fisheries Agency, the Fishery Conser- 
vation and Management Act, the U.S.-Can- 
ada reciprocal fisheries agreement, and the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion. 

On May 10 Ambassador Negroponte and 
Dr. JAMES A. STORER briefed the fisheries 
attaches attending the 1978 conference for sci- 
ence and technology counselors and fisheries 
attaches. The group discussed work responsi- 
bilities of the attaches, as influenced by ex- 
tended jurisdiction and fisheries development, 
with PHILLIP ROEDEL, AID. The session 
was attended by LARRY SNEAD, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Fisheries, and Mr. Brookens. 
On April 6 Mr. Brookens and Mr. Hallman at- 
tended the meeting of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission. 

Mr. Snead headed the U.S. delegation 
during a meeting of experts involving represen- 
tatives from 17 countries, in Ottawa, May 1-2. 
Agreement satisfactory to the United States 
was reached on all unresolved issues in negoti- 
ating a convention for multilateral fisheries 
cooperation in the northwest Atlantic Ocean. 
The new convention will create the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Organization, as the suc- 
cessor organization to the International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
from which the United States withdrew on De- 
cember 31, 1976, because of its inconsistency 
with U.S. fisheries jurisdiction. The new con- 
vention, which will be open for signature this 
year and is expected to involve 15 contracting 
parties, will be concerned with scientific 
cooperation inside areas of coastal state juris- 
diction, and management of fisheries beyond 
200 miles. One of the most contentious issues 
has been Canada’s position that the convention 
recognize Canada’s special interests as a 
coastal state, in the allocations of stocks 
beyond 200 miles. At the meeting, Canada ac- 
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cepted a U.S. counter-proposal which reflects a 
compromise, but does not prejudice U.S. pol- 
icy on this issue. 


Personnel 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
AND ASSIGNMENTS 


Secretaries NORMA JEAN CALDER- 
HEAD and MARGARET A. HANSEN, have 
joined the office. Mrs. Calderhead, recently 
transferred from Mexico City, has replaced 
NANCY YELTON, who has departed for lan- 
guage training and overseas assignment. Ms. 
Hansen transferred from Tijuana and replaces 
LYNNE KALODIMOS, who was temporarily 
assigned to the office. IRVING CHESLAW, 
chief, Senior Officer Division, recently traveled 
to New Delhi to attend consular and labor con- 
ferences. He also visited our missions in 
Islamabad, Kabul, Kathmandu, Colombo and 
Dacca. NANCY OSTRANDER has departed 
the Senior Officer Division in preparation for 
assignment as ambassador to Surinam. 
KATHY RECHEN is the new secretary in that 
division, replacing REBECCA JOHNSON, 
who has resigned from the Department. 
RICHARD E. MASTERS, now at the Board 
of Examiners, will join the Junior Officer Divi- 
sion in June, replacing DAN THAL, who has 
transferred to Bern as administrative officer. 
DIANE MORRIS has taken the position 


formerly occupied by secretary INEZ SADUR, 
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in that office. Ms. Sadur has resigned from the 
Foreign Service. DIANE DILLARD, of the 
consular Counseling Division, recently attend- 
ed a consular conference in Paris. She also 
visited our embassies in Lisbon, Madrid, 
Rome, Athens, Ankara and _. Nicosia. 
VERONICA SCOTT is the new secretary in 
that division, replacing ANNE CORRERI, 
who has departed for language training and 
overseas assignment. 

In the African Assignments Division, TOM 
COUCH has assumed the technician position 
formerly occupied by OLGA KUPREVICZ, 
who has departed for training at the Foreign 
Service Institute and overseas assignment. LEE 
S. BIGELOW has joined the East Asia As- 
signments Division, replacing JERRY HO- 
GANSON, who has transferred to the Office 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL—Employees 
participating in an awards ceremony in- 
cluded, left to right, Joseph T. Paciorka, 
30-year length of service award; Robert T.. 
Rudy, 20 years; Mary Ruth Edwards, 35 
years; Patricia Howard, quality step in- 
crease and outstanding rating; Richard 
Phroneberger, quality step; Vanessa 
Brooks, outstanding rating; John Lloyd, 25 
years; Sheila Allena, 10 years; Macon Har- 
dy, 25 years; Director General Harry G. 
Barnes; Jean Witte, 10 years; David O. 
Wilson, quality step; Sanford Watzman, 
outstanding rating; Sandra Smith, 10 years; 
Barbara Prather, quality step and outstand- 
ing rating; and Madeline Perry, 10 years. 
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of the Director General of the Foreign Service 
and Director of Personnel. DORA PORPO- 
TAGE, formerly a secretary in the European 
Assignments Division, has transferred to a 
technician position in that office. She has been 
replaced by SHERRY LUTES, recently re 
turned from leave without pay. ANTHONY 
WALLACE, Economic-Commercial Counsel- 
ing Division, recently attended a commercial 
conference in Tangiers, and also visited our 
missions in Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis and Cairo. 
MARY RYAN, counselor in the administrative 
division, visited our embassies in Mexico City, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Tegucigalpa, San 
Jose and Panama, during May. MICHAEL 
DURKEE, chief of the Junior Officer Divi- 
sion, visited a number of posts in Latin 
America to brief employees on personnel 
policies. He also attended a consular con- 
ference in Lima. PETER HIGGINS, chief of 
the Economic-Commercial Counseling Divi- 
sion, attended a commercial conference in Gar- 
misch, in May. He also visited our embassies in 
Moscow, Copenhagen, Helsinki, Oslo, Stock- 
holm and Reykjavik, on a personnel orienta- 
tion trip. 


OFFICE OF EMPLOYEE- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


ANTHONY KERN and DIANE ODIL- 
LARD traveled to Paris, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Rome, Athens and Nicosia, April 9-30, to give 
a personnel presentation covering promotions, 
the Mustang program, working spouses, af- 
firmative action and excursion tours. They also 
attended the consular conference in Paris, 
April 10-11. PATRICIA LEBEAU discussed 
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employee-management relations at the Person- 
nel Laboratory, April 26. LEONARD SAND- 
MAN participated on a Board of Examiners 
oral exam panel, in Boston, May 8-19. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director LESLIE H. GELB led the U.S. 
delegation to the U.S.-USSR discussions on 
conventional arms transfer restraint, in Hel- 
sinki, May 3-8. Other bureau members of the 
delegation were security assistance special 
projects deputy director ANDREW THOMS, 
special assistant PRISCILLA CLAPP and sec- 
retaries OLGA CUMBERLAND and GREG- 
ORY PROCTOR. Deputy director DAVID C. 
GOMPERT addressed the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers’ Association on SALT, May 5, 
in Albuquerque. Navy Commander JOHN 
BURGESS, Office of International Security 
Operations, traveled to Moscow, May 26, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to U.S.-USSR 
bilateral discussions on incidents at sea. Navy 
Commander ROBERT BURKE and WIL- 
LIAM MOORE have joined the Office of In- 
ternational Security Operations. 

Director GERALD OPLINGER, Non- 
Proliferation Policy Office, traveled to 
Stockholm, May 29, as senior State Depart- 
ment representative at the ad hoc working 
group of the Nuclear Suppliers Group. 
CHARLES STEINER, Air Force, joined the 
Non-Proliferation Policy Office Staff. 
MICHAEL A. G. MICHAUD, deputy direc- 
tor, international security policy, and GARY 
L. MATTHEWS will represent the State De- 
partment on the U.S. delegation to the first 
round of talks with the Soviet Union on anti- 
satellite systems. The talks will begin on June 8 
in Helsinki. ROBIE MARK PALMER joined 
the Office of Disarmament and Arms Control 
as director. Dr. EDWARD IFFT departed his 
position as deputy director of that office for a 
three-year assignment to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency, and was succeeded 
by Dr. CHARLES HENKIN. DAVID 
FISCHER addressed various civic and aca- 
demic groups in Texas on the topic of SALT. 
ROBERT BEECROFT participated in a panel 
on strategic issues at the Army War College, 
May 10. DANIEL JAMES departed the Securi- 
ty Assistance and Sales Office for an assign- 
ment as political adviser to the commander of 
the U.S. Army in Europe. RICHARD SLOTT 
departed the same office for assignment to the 
Sinai Field Mission. WILLIAM ROBINSON, 
director of the Munitions Control Office, par- 
ticipated in panel discussions at the Aerospace 
Industries Association’s annual convention in 
Williamsburg, Va., May 24. 

BERNARD FEMMINELLA addressed 
the fourth annual seminar of the National 
Classification Management Society, in Dallas, 
May 16. He spoke on munitions technical data 
and hardware transfer policy. ARNOLD 
KANTER, Office of International Security 
Policy, addressed students and faculty at 
Carnegie-Mellon University, in Pittsburgh, on 
the foreign policy process. FRANKLIN 
MILLER, of the same office, was a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the NATO Nuclear 
Planning Group’s maritime nuclear weapon 
study group, in Brussels. JOHN HAWES, di- 
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rector of the office, attended a Rand working 
conference in Santa Monica, Calif., April 
26-29, to discuss European Defense in the 
1980s. Deputy director FORREST BARNETT 
addressed MIT Defense and Arms Control 
Student Seminar in Boston, on systems analysis 
and foreign policy. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
III traveled with the Secretary to Africa, Lon- 
don and Moscow, April 13-24. Mr. Carter was 
on ABC’s ‘‘Good Morning America,’’ May 15, 
discussing the Middle East planes sales. He 
traveled to the west coast, where he addressed 
the Los Angeles World Affairs Council and, in 
San Francisco, the U.S. Committee for UNI- 
CEF, May 18-19. Deputy assistant secretary 
WILLIAM J. DYESS spoke in White Plains, 
N.Y., May 9. TOM RESTON, deputy assistant 
secretary, participated in a conference at 
Princeton University, on ‘‘Ethics in Journal- 
ism,’’ April 28, and, from May 3-6, he accom- 
panied SECRETARY VANCE as spokesman 
on the Secretary’s trip to Mexico. 

DANIEL O. NEWBERRY, formerly di- 
rector of the Office of Egyptian Affairs, re- 
placed CHARLES W. FREEMAN JR. as di- 
rector of the Office of Plans and Management. 
Mr. Freeman joins the International Commu- 
nication Agency as director of program coor- 
dination and development. Mr. Newberry 
visited Minneapolis, May 11-12, where he 
spoke at the University of Minnesota World 
Affairs Center, the Minnesota Rabbinical 
Council, and Adas Jeshurum Synagogue. Mr. 
Newberry’s topic was the Middle East. 

KENNETH BROWN, deputy director, 
Office of Press Relations, participated in 
NATO ministerial planning session, in Brus- 
sels, April 24-27. KIMBERLY KING, former- 
ly a writer-editor with the Near East/South 
Asian Press Service of ICA, and MARY ANN 
BADER, formerly of East Asian Affairs, join- 
ed the Office of Press Relations. SONDRA 
McCARTHY, formerly of Congressional 
Relations, and DENISE GREENBAUM, for- 
merly of Consular Affairs, also joined the of- 
fice. SUE PITTMAN and PAT MELOY re 
ceived quality step increases for their work in 
the Office of Press Relations during the fall 
and winter months of 1977-1978. 

At the annual convention of the Organiza- 
tion of American Historians, in New York, 
April 13-16, DAVID BAEHLER, EDWARD 
KEEFER, HARRIET SCHWAR, NEAL 
PETERSEN and NINA NORING of the Of- 
fice of the Historian participated in a work- 
shop on the ‘‘Foreign Relations’’ series. On 
May 9 the office briefed historians from local 
colleges and universities on the changes in for- 
mat and procedures of the ‘‘Foreign Rela- 
tions’ series. N. STEPHEN KANE, chief, 
General and Inter-American Group, Office of 
the Historian, traveled to Dennison and Ohio 
Wesleyan Universities, May 8-9, where he dis- 
cussed U.S.-Latin American relations. JOAN 
LEE moved from the Office of the Historian to 
the Freedom of Information Staff, where she 
will be an appeals officer charged with respon- 
sibility for special projects. HENRY COHEN, 
formerly of the Bureau of Administration, Of- 


fice of Security, joined the staff as an appeals 
officer. LIZ SCULLIN returned to the editori- 
al staff of the Office of Public Communica- 
tions after three months’ maternity leave. JAN 
HERMAN transferred from the Editorial Divi- 
sion to the Special Projects Stafi. 

Under the Department’s Outreach Pro- 
gram, Public Affairs sponsored a special for- 
eign policy briefing for over 100 labor editors 
and members of the working press, in the De- 
partment, May 16. JILL SCHUKER, special 
assistant to Hodding Carter, moderated this 
day-long briefing and discussion. Mr. Carter 
opened the meeting with welcoming remarks. 
Ambassador MARSHALL SHULMAN, spe- 
cial consultant to the Secretary on Soviet af- 
fairs, addressed the conferees on U.S.-Soviet 
relations and SALT II. Other Department of- 
ficers participating included HERBERT 
HANSELL, legal adviser, who spoke on un- 
documented aliens; MARK SCHNEIDER, 
deputy assistant secretary for human rights; 
DALE GOOD, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary and coordinator for international labor af- 
fairs; WILLIAM BARRACLOUGH, deputy 
assistant secretary for international trade 
policy, who discussed free trade and protec- 
tionism; JOHN GILLIGAN, administrator of 
AID, who spoke on economic security and the 
Third World; and Deputy Secretary WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER, who closed the meeting. 
Secretary Vance hosted and attended an 
eighth-floor reception for participants and De- 
partment officers. ANITA STOCKMAN, Of- 
fice of Public Programs, served as the coor- 
dinator for this event. 

The Department held a ‘‘ National Foreign 
Policy Conference for Young Political Lead- 
ers’’ from across the country, May 11-12. This 
was the Department’s fifth conference since 
1970 co-sponsored with the American Council 
of Young Political Leaders. The conference 
was one of a series of conferences organized by 
the Bureau of Public Affairs as a part of the 
Department’s domestic outreach program. It 
reflected the importance the Secretary places 
on public understanding of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. The conference provided an opportunity 
for the elected officials and for other political 
activists to express their views to ranking State 
Department officers. Over 400 young political 
leaders under the age of 41 attended. Most of 
them were elected officials at the state and local 
level or in major national political organiza- 
tions. The conference program included plena- 
ry sessions on foreign policy priorities for 1978; 
U.S. policy in Latin America and Africa; a dis- 
cussion on recent developments in the Middle 
East; U.S.-Soviet relations; the NATO sum- 
mit; and the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 
Also included on the second day were work- 
shops on Africa, Asia, Latin America and the 
Middle East in the morning, and foreign as- 
sistance, human rights, international finance 
and energy, and trade and protectionism in the 
afternoon. A reception hosted by the Secretary 
concluded the conference. 

Public Affairs also was active in helping to 
set up a New England Consultation on Foreign 
Affairs and International Economic Policy, on 
April 19, in Boston. Treasury and Commerce 
sent representatives to the session, the first of 
its kind involving a team of spokesmen for 
various Government departments. 
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datory retirement age, 60, is set in 
law which has been in affect for 50 
years, and (2) Congress had a ra- 
tional basis for setting up a retire- 
ment age for Foreign Service peo- 
ple which is 10 years short of that 
established for Civil Service peo- 
ple. From this wobbly set of prem- 
ises a quantum jump is made to the 
conclusion: ‘‘ Therefore the district 
court erred in finding the (above) 
distinction unconstitutional’’. 

Merits of earlier retirement 
age aside, the premises simply will 
not support the conclusion 
reached. 

Time cannot lend constitu- 
tionality to a law that is not con- 
stitutional. Laws often remain in 
effect for some time before even- 
tually being challenged and 
found unconstitutional. Nor 
should rationality be confused 
with constitutionality. It can be 
assumed that Congress has a ra- 
tional basis for all the laws it 
passes, but this does not prevent 
the courts at a later date finding 
some of these laws not in conform- 
ity with the Constitution. 


Sincerely, 


THOMAS J. GRIMES 
Courier Officer 


Is it the back of the bus? 















































EMBASSY JAKARTA 


DEAR GENTLEPEOPLE: 


How is it that in the new For- 
eign Service class picture (NEWS- 
LETTER, April, Page 50) a// the 
females are seated? The reason cer- 
tainly cannot be height. 


WILLIAM W. STRUCK 
Consular Officer 
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No doctor in the house 


YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 


DEAR SIR: 

Due to the non-availability 
even of competently trained gener- 
al practitioners here in Sana, over 
200 Americans in this isolated post 
must rely on occasional visits by 
our regional medical officer, de- 
spite requests to have a medical of- 
ficer posted here. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the rationale and pri- 
ority for posting a psychiatrist in 
Kabul and a medical officer in 
Vienna (NEWSLETTER, April), al- 
though interesting, does indeed ap- 
pear ‘‘unseemly’’ from our van- 
tage point. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT G. HUESMANN 
AID Director 


The Office of Medical Serv- 
ices replies: Decisions concerning 
the distribution of limited medical 
personnel resources are always dif- 
ficult, and may well appear irra- 
tional to those who consider them- 
selves among the lesser favored. It 
is our goal that every member of 
the official Foreign Service family 
have the opportunity to consult 
with a State Department doctor at 
least every three months. This goal 
is not ideal, it is not met—and, 
frankly, may never be met. The re- 
gional medical officer stationed in 
Vienna currently is expected to 
visit 42 embassies and consular 
missions on a quarterly sched- 
ule—an impossible and perhaps 
unnecessary task. Yet who is to say 
that the mother in Barcelona 
should have less concern over the 
inadequacies of available medical 
care than the mother in Sana? 
Most definitely our records indi- 
cate that the Vienna regional medi- 
cal officer has assisted with as 
many seriously complicated medi- 
cal problems as has the officer who 
covers Sana. Sana is unquestion- 
ably remote and bereft of local 
medical resources. It has, however, 
had the services of a Foreign Serv- 
ice nurse on a full-time basis to 
provide primary health care. The 
work done by our physician ex- 
tenders—nurses and nurse practi- 
tioners—is of inestimable value, 
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and many missions have found 
that a full-time nurse is preferrable 
to a here-today, gone-tomorrow 
regional medical officer. The cur- 
rent assignment location of our 
one regional psychiatrist is not 
really germane to the basic prob- 
lem that you raise, which is how to 
insure that primary health care and 
health maintenance advice is read- 
ily available to all our fellow For- 
eign Service officers and their fam- 
ilies. The application of a profes- 
sional mental health maintenance 
team in the field is still in a trial 
stage. The development is taking 
place in Kabul because the mission 
there was among the first to put its 
thoughts into action and develop a 
funding method for the first unof- 
ficial professional worker, a clini- 
cal psychologist. His efforts were 
so rewarding that the Department 
was convinced the project deserved 
continuation on an Official basis. 
It is hoped that this type of service 
may eventually be expanded and 
extended. 


Muddled math 
MADRID 
DEAR SIR: 
Wow! Who’s doing your 


arithmetic these days? The article 
**Statistics on female employment 
at State’’ (April) contains a mass 
of errors owing to a misconception 
in handling percentages. In com- 
paring percentages of women in 
various personnel categories over 
time, you have committed some 
whopping blunders. 

For example, in the second 
paragraph of the story it is stated 
that in the ‘‘decade ending Decem- 
ber 31, the number of women em- 
ployed in the Foreign Service cate- 
gories dropped by 936, while the 
total FS population dropped by 
1,926, resulting in a 4.1% decrease 
in the representation of women 
(from 29.1% to25.0%).”’ 

Now a little old drop of 4.1% 
isn’t much to worry about, is it, 
especially when we’re all pulling in 
our belts? But it wasn’t a drop of 
4.1%; 4.1 is part of the deal, but to 
find a percentage change between 
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percentages you have to continue 
after the take-away to a fraction, 
4.1+29.1=14.1%. 

The resultant misinformation 
rather obscures some of the data 
which apparently are stated accu- 
rately, for example, that in spite of 
10 years of equal employment ef- 
forts by the Department the num- 
ber of senior women FSOs has re- 
mained constant at the pitiable 
level of 2.3%. Some equal oppor- 
tunity! 

Sincerely, 
HARRISON B. SHERWOOD 


For Virginia drivers 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
DEAR SIR: 


Members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice with Virginia drivers’ licenses 
will be interested in the following 
amendment to Paragraph 46. 1-382 
of the Code of Virginia, enacted by 
the 1978 legislature and recently 
signed by Governor Dalton, effec- 
tive July 1. Delegate George W. 
Grayson of Williamsburg intro- 
duced the legislation at my sugges- 
tion. The amended language is 
underlined: 

Para. 46.1-382. Extension of 
licenses for persons in armed 
forces or foreign service.—The 
operator’s license of any person 
issued under the provisions of this 
article shall be held not to have ex- 
pired during the period of his serv- 
ice, if any, outside the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, in the armed 
forces of the United States or as a 
member of the diplomatic service 
of the United States of America, 
appointed under the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, serving outside the 
United States and six months 
thereafter; provided, however, 
that any such extension granted 
under the provisions of this section 
shall not exceed four years from 
the date of expiration shown on 
the individual’s operator’s license. 
Any person whose license is ex- 
tended under the provisions of this 
section shall have documentary or 
other proof when operating any 
motor vehicle that he is entitled to 
the benefits hereof.’’ 

Incidentally, Dr. Grayson is 
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professor of government at the 
College of William and Mary and 
lecturer on Latin America in the 
Foreign Service Institute School of 
Area and Country Studies. 


Sincerely, 


WALTER J. MUELLER 
(FSO-Ret.) 


A communications problem 


EMBASSY TEGUCIGALPA 
DEAR SIR: 


Your article entitled ‘‘People 
at Embassy Prague’’ (April) was 
all very interesting, but one notes 
that the embassy must function 
without American secretaries or 
communications personnel. Or are 
they not photogenic? 


PATRICIA A. BILLSON 
Personnel Officer 


The editor replies: Charles C. 
Hoefler, shown on the cover of the 


April issue, is a communications 
and records officer at Embassy 
Prague. 


Some of our best friends... 


EMBASSY BERLIN 
DEAR SIR: 


Based on the pictorial cover- 
age of the activities of Embassy 
Prague in your April issue, one 
must conclude that this Foreign 


Answers to quiz 


(See Page 8) 


1. Cordell Hull. 

2. James Madison. 
3. William L. Marcy. 
4. John Hay. 

5. James Buchanan. 

6. Edward Stettinius. 

7. George C. Marshall. 

8. William J. Bryan. 

9. W. H. Seward. 

10. Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, Martin Van 
Buren, James Buchanan. 


Service post is well staffed with of- 
ficers and wives but does not pos- 
sess sO much as a single secretary. 

I would like to inquire wheth- 
er one should interpret this fact as 
an indication that the department 
is in the process of phasing out its 
secretaries, or merely as confirma- 
tion of current policy that their ex- 
istence is never to be acknowledg- 


ed. 
Yours, 


WAYNE MERRY 


The editor replies: We’re in- 
nocent. We offer as exhibits ‘‘Our 
People at Embassy Stockholm’”’ 
(NEWSLETTER, May) and ‘‘The 
American Team in Tanzania’’ in 
this issue (Page 36). 


‘Reply to the attn of’ 


EMBASSY THE HAGUE 
DEAR SIR: 


President Carter’s efforts to 
eliminate ‘‘bureaucratese’’ (NEWS- 
LETTER, April 1977) are admirable. 
May I suggest that he move quickly 
to determine who was responsible 
for the new format U.S. Govern- 
ment Memorandum, which re- 
places ‘‘From’’ with ‘‘Reply to the 
attn of.”’ 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM MCLEESE 


U.S. savings bonds earn a guaran- 
teed 6% interest when held to maturity 
of five years (42% the first year). You 
can double your money in 12 years, or 
be one-third richer in five. And 
nothing’s safer than savings bonds! 
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OBITUARIES 


Ernest L. Kerley, 50, assistant 
legal adviser in the Office of the Legal 
Adviser, died in Fairfax Hospital on 
April 26. Joining the Department in 
September 1956 
as an attorney- 
adviser, he be- 
came assistant le- 
gal adviser for in- 
ternational claims 
in 1966, for UN 
affairs in 1971, 
and for security 
and consular af- 
fairs in 1974. 
From 1963 to 
1965 he served with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Born in Ohio, he received a 
bachelor’s, master’s and law degree 
from the University of Cincinnati; a 
master’s in law from Harvard Univer- 
sity; and a doctorate in juristic 
science from Georgetown University. 
A former Civil Service employee, he 
was appointed a Foreign Service 
Reserve officer in January 1966. Mr. 
Kerley also was a member of the Ohio 
bar. He leaves his wife, Betty; two 
daughters and a son, of the home ad- 
dress, 1803 Greenbrier Court, 
Reston, Va. 22090. 


Mr. Kerley 


Norman Armour Jr., 58, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died at 
Columbia Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, on April 26. Joining the 
Foreign Service in 1950, he served as 
second secretary and vice consul at 
Paris; international relations officer 
in Washington; vice consul at Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico; foreign affairs of- 
ficer and adviser on political and se- 
curity affairs at the U.S. mission to 
the UN; political officer and first 
secretary at Ankara; and assistant 
chief of protocol, in the mid-60s. Mr. 
Armour also was a member of the 
U.S. delegations to the UN General 
Assembly, 1954-61. He retired in 1967. 

Born in Brussels, he attended 
schools in Switzerland and received a 
bachelor’s degree from Princeton 
University. He served as a captain in 
the Army overseas during World War 
Il. Following his retirement he be- 
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came president of the Aleyska Ski 
Corp., Girtwood, Alaska. 

Mr. Armour leaves his parents, 
Ambassador (Ret.) Norman Armour, 
a former envoy to Chile, Argentina, 
Spain, Venezuela and Guatemala— 
and a former assistant secretary for 
political affairs—and Mrs. Armour, 
the former Princess Koudacheff of 
Russia; his wife, Cynthia Howe Ar- 
mour, of the home address, 825 Fifth 
Ave., Apt. 20, New York, N.Y. 
10021; and four children. 


Charilous Gregory Lagoudakis, 
78, a retired Department research an- 
alyst, died on April 16. A former pro- 
fessor and chairman of the history 
department at Clark University and a 
former senior regional specialist with 
the old Office of War Information 
(OWI), he joined the Department in 
1945 as a regional specialist. Mr. 
Lagoudakis later held assignments as 
research analyst and intelligence re- 
search specialist in the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research, specializing 
in Greek and Mediterranean affairs. 
He won the Department’s Com- 
mendable Service Award in 1962. He 
retired in March 1970. 

Born in Crete, he received a 
bachelor’s degree in science from 
Springfield, Mass., College and a 
master’s degree from Clark Universi- 
ty. He also was the special represen- 
tative in the United States for Athens 
College. Mr. Lagoudakis leaves a 
son, Alexander. The family suggests 
contributions to Athens College or 
Anatolia College. 


William Karl Krauss, 51, a 
Foreign Service officer, died at 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital on April 27. Joining the Service 
in 1973, he was a consular officer in 
Frankfurt and Hong Kong. He was 
detailed to the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute in March for Spanish-language 
training, and was preparing to go to 
his new assignment in Mexico City. 
Mr. Krauss was born in New York 
and received a bachelor’s degree from 
Dartmouth College. He leaves a son, 
Erich William, a student at the Uni- 


versity of Florida, 115 N.W. Tenth 
St., Gainesville, Fla. 32601. 


Olga Marie Zhivkovitch, 59, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
in Naples on February 12. Joining the 
Department in 1951 as an intelligence 
research analyst, she transferred to 
the Service in 1954. She held such 
assignments as intelligence research 
officer in Washington; trainee in the 
Serbo-Croatian language at Indiana 
University; educational and cultural 
exchange officer in Washington; 
passport and citizenship officer in 
Tokyo; and consular officer in Za- 
greb, Valletta, Tokyo, Genoa and 
Naples. She retired in July 1976. Her 
home was in Naples. 

Miss Zhivkovitch received a 
bachelor’s from Wellesley College 
and a master’s from Radcliffe Col- 
lege. She later was a research assistant 
at Harvard University; director of the 
young adult department, USO, of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion (YWCA); and an administrative 
assistant in the UN Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration, before 
entering the State Department. 


Jane Putnam, 60, a Foreign 
Service Staff secretary in Paris, died 
in Joliet, Ill., on May 23. She joined 
the Service in June 1954. Miss Put- 
nam served in Washington as proto- 
col clerk in the Office of the Chief of 
Protocol, and as a secretary in Mos- 
cow, Rome, London and Stockholm 
before she was posted to Paris. She 
leaves two. sisters, Mrs. Norene 
McAllister, of 416 Earl St., Joliet, 
Ill., 60436, and Nell Coonrod, of 
Downers Grove, III. 


Francis W. Herron, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on April 
26. A former newsman in Sibley, Io., 
he joined the Foreign Service in 1946. 
He held assignments as assistant press 
officer in Buenos Aires; public affairs 
officer in Quito, San Salvador, Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires; and direc- 
tor of the Policy Plans and Guidance 
Staff in the Department. 

Mr. Herron later served as con- 
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sul in Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela, 
and counselor of political affairs in 
Caracas. He was minister-counselor 
and deputy chief of mission at Cara- 
cas, 1967-69, and charge d’affaires 
there, 1969-70. He then became spe- 
cial adviser in the Department’s Of- 
fice of Interoceanic Canal Negotia- 
tions, retiring in December 1970. He 
received the Superior Honor Award 
that year. 

Born in Boone, Io., Mr. Herron 
received a bachelor’s degree in jour- 
nalism from the University of Mis- 
souri. He also was a student at Cor- 
doba University in Argentina. He 
leaves his wife, Ellen, of the home ad- 
dress, 1239 S. Oakcrest Road, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22202. 


Paul T. Meyer, 73, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on April 20. He had 
served as principal officer in that city 
from 1957 to 1962, when he retired 
from the Service and made his home 
there. A memorial service was held 
April 22, attended by consul general 
John H. Moore and local staff mem- 
bers who had served under Mr. 
Meyer. 


Born in New York, Mr. Meyer 
was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and then served as vice 
president of an export-import com- 


pany. He was appointed assistant 
chief of the Department’s Division of 
Cultural Affairs in June 1940. He 
later held assignments as assistant 
chief, Division of Central Services; 
special assistant to the director, Of- 
fice of Intelligence Collection and 
Dissemination; executive _ staff, 
Bureau of UN Affairs. He served as 
consul in Montreal before coming to 
Halifax. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Alberta McLouth; two daughters, 
two sons, a sister and three grand- 
children. He resided at 5700 Spring 
Garden Road, Halifax. 


Dr. Newton Owen Sappington, 
79, who retired in 1965 as chief of the 
Western branch of the Office of the 
Historian, died in Sarasota, Fla., on 
March 19. He taught in the history 
departments of the the Universities of 
Arkansas and Wisconsin, and for 12 
years he was chairman of the depart- 
ment at the University of Akron. 
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During World War II he was a major 
in the Army Air Corps, and from 
1946 to 1965 he served in the State 
Department as an editor of ‘‘Foreign 
Relations of the United States.”’ 

Born in Lamar County, Ga., he 
was a graduate of Piedmont College 
and the University of North Carolina, 
and received a Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. Sap- 
pington leaves his wife, Gladys, of 
2939 Post Road, Sarasota; three 
brothers, and two grandchildren. 


Teresa M. Offie, 65, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at the 
lliff Nursing Home in Fairfax, Va., 
on April 5. She joined the Service in 
1936 and was assigned as a clerk in 
Tallinn, Estonia. She later held 
assignments as clerk in Venice and 
Paris; secretary in Munich; Salz- 
burg and Washington; and adjudi- 
cator in Washington. In 1958 she was 
assigned to Rome as chief of the pro- 
tection-welfare office. Miss Offie 
returned to Washington in 1965 as a 
consular affairs officer. She retired 
in 1970. 

Miss Offie received a degree in 
commercial subjects from Cambria 
Row College, Johnstown, Pa., in 
1936. She leaves a sister, Mrs. Joseph 
Marosy, of Washington, D.C. and 
Markham, Va., and two brothers. 
The family suggests contributions to 
a charity. 


Edwin Schoenrich, 83, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on April 
27. Joining the Foreign Service in Oc- 
tober 1924, he was a vice consul in 
Valparaiso and Arica, Chile; La Paz, 
Bolivia; and Sarnia, Canada. He later 
was a consul in Mazatlan, Mexico; 
Santiago, Ottawa, Asuncion and Cal- 
cutta. In December 1945 he was as- 
signed as first secretary in Baghdad. 
He retired from that post as first 
secretary and consul in October 1947. 
Mr. Schoenrich leaves his wife, Evah, 
of the home address, 117 Hamlet 
Hills, No. 33, Chagrin Falls, O. 
44022. 


Carl I. von Hellens, 70, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at 
O’Conner Hospital in San Jose, 
Calif., on April 10. He joined the At- 


tache Office in Finland in 1940, and 
the Foreign Service the following 
year. He later held various assign- 
ments in Stockholm, Tunis, London, 
Cairo, Jidda, Bucharest, Kabul, 
Hamburg and Washington, He also 
served in supervisory positions at the 
trade fairs in Poznan, Poland, and 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Mr. von Hellens retired in 1964. 
He leaves his wife, Margit, of the 
home address, 419 Dardanelli Lane, 
Los Gatos, Calif.; three sons, a 
daughter, and two sisters. The family 
suggests contributions to the Heart 
Fund or American Cancer Society. 


Huston Dixon, 67, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at St. 
Clare’s Mercy Hospital, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Canada, on April 7. 
He joined the Department as an edi- 
tor in March 1947. He transferred to 
the Foreign Service in 1956, and held 
assignments in St. John’s, Lahore, 
Tel Aviv, London and Washington. 
Born in New Jersey, he received a 
bachelor’s degree in foreign service 
from Georgetown University. During 
World War II he served in the Army 
overseas. Following his retirement, he 
moved to St. John’s and lived at 16 
Roche St. He leaves two sisters, Mrs. 
George W. Arnett, of 865 Lower 
Ferry Rd., Trenton, N.J. 08628, and 
Mrs. Marion R. Bryant, of Chatham, 
Mass., and six nieces and nephews. 


Mrs. Debra Marcey Lewis died 
on May 16. She had served with the 
Foreign Service Institute from Sep- 
tember 25, 1972, to November 8, 
1977. Born in Arlington, Va., on 
June 23, 1955, Mrs. Lewis graduated 
from Yorktown High School there. 
She is survived by her husband, John 
L. Lewis; her parents, a brother, and 
two sisters. Those desiring to make a 
contribution should contact Mrs. 
Willie Shlanta, School of Language 
Studies, Room 904, SA-3. 


Louise B. Tilson, 63, widow of a 
Foreign Service officer, died on April 
1. Her husband, the late Thomas C. 
Tilson, retired from the Service in Oc- 
tober 1964 and died on January 16, 
1966. Mrs. Tilson leaves a_ son, 
Richard C., of 127 Normandy Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20901. = 
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BEHRMAN, Jack N. ‘‘Toward a new interna- 
tional economic order’’ in Energy, inflation, 
and international economic relations, pp. 
163-238. Edited by Curt Gasteyger, Louis 
Camu and Jack N. Behrman. New York, Prae- 
ger, 1975. HD9502.A2E544 
(The author, a noted expert on multinational 
business, originally published this essay as an 
Atlantic Paper.) 
BERGSTEN, C. Fred, ed. Toward a new interna- 
tional economic order: selected papers of C. 
Fred Bergsten, 1972-1974. Lexington, Mass., 
Lexington Books, 1975. 519p. HF1411.B43 
(The author, now an assistant secretary at 
the Treasury Department, has collected in 
this volume many of his previously published 
essays and articles, as well as unpublished 
papers and Congressional testimony.) 
BHAGWATI, Jagdish N., ed. The new interna- 
tional economic order: the north-south debate. 
Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1977. 384p. 
HF1411.N435 
(The proceedings of an MIT workshop 
which concluded that the NIEO resolutions 
were more a list of grievances than a pro- 
gram of economic reform.) 
DIAZ-ALEJANDRO, Carlos et al. North-south 
relations: prescriptions for change. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1977. 275p. On order. 
(As a part of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions’ 1980s Project, these collected essays 
discuss the goals of both north and south 
and explore strategies to achieve them.) 
Erb, Guy F. and Valeriana Kallab, eds. Beyond 
dependency: the developing world speaks out. 
New York, Praeger, 1975. 238p. HC59.7.B418 
(A collection of essays by authors from de- 
veloping countries, prepared by the-Overseas 
Development Council as a companion vol- 
ume to its Agenda for Action series.) 
FEULNER, Edwin J., Jr. Congress and the new 
international economic order. Washington, 
D.C., The Heritage Foundation, 1976. 86p. 
HF1411.F48 
(Consideration of the various NIEO pro- 
posals and how Congress might react to 
them, by a senior staff assistant in the U.S. 
House of Representatives.) 
GARDNER, Richard N. et al. A turning point in 
north-south economic relations; a report of the 
Trilateral Task Force on Relations with Devel- 
oping Countries to the Executive Committee of 
the Trilateral Commission. New York, Trilat- 
eral Commission, 1974. 32p. The Triangle 
Papers, 3. HC60.G37 
(The task force argues that new processes for 
economic decision-making must be created 
so that a workable interdependence between 
north and south can be achieved.) 
HANSEN, Roger D. ‘‘Major options on north- 
south relations: a letter to President Carter’’ in 
The United States and world development: 
Agenda 1977, pp. 21-85. Edited by John 
W. Sewell. New York, Praeger, 1977. 





HC59.7.S445 
(Hansen offers three alternative policy op- 
tions to the Carter administration: continue 
present policies, advocate accelerated re- 
form, or support a basic human needs ap- 
proach.) 
HANSEN, Roger D. A ‘‘new international eco- 
nomic order?’’: an outline for a constructive 
U.S. response. Washington, D.C., Overseas 
Development Council, 1975. 34p. HC59.8.082 
no. 19. 
(Hansen summarizes the south’s demands in 
the areas of trade, economic assistance, for- 
eign investment, technology transfer, and 
the international monetary system, and then 
assesses the potential costs of a continued 
deadlock with the north.) 
HAQ, Mahbub ul. The poverty curtain: choices 
for the Third World. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1977. 247p. HC59.7.H365 
(A prominent Third World economist argues 
that if the ills of the old order are to be 
cured, there must be basic socio-economic 
change in developing countries as well as 
a worldwide new international economic 
order.) 
HELLEINER, G. K., ed. A world divided: the less 
developed countries in the international econ- 
omy. New York, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1976. 
299p. HC59.7.W66 
(These essays focus on possibilities for de- 
veloping countries to alter the existing world 
order.) 
Hupson, Michael. Global fracture: the new in- 
ternational economic order. New Y ork, Harper 
and Row, 1977. 296p. On order. 
(The author, currently associated with the 
Hudson Institute, uses the term ‘‘neo-mer- 
cantilism’’ to characterize the regional blocs 
which he foresees forming under a new eco- 
nomic order.) 
JANKOWITSCH, Odette and Karl P. Sauvant. 
The Third World without super powers: the 
collected documents of the non-aligned coun- 
tries. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana, 1978. On 
order. 
(A collection of documents, declarations and 
resolutions of the non-aligned movement, in- 
cluding the Algiers Declaration of 1974, 
which foreshadowed the NIEO.) 
MACBEAN, Alasdair and V. N. Balasubra- 
manyam. Meeting the Third World challenge. 
New York, St. Martins Press, 1976. 266p. 
HCS59.7.M2 
(The authors look beyond UN political rhet- 
oric to the fundamental interests of the Third 
World and point out areas where progress 
can be made.) 
MENON, Bhaskar P. Global dialogue: the new 
international order. Oxford, England, Per- 
gamon, 1977. 110p. HCS9.M294 
(Prepared by the UN Center for Economic 
and Social Information, this pamphlet de- 
scribes the various institutions involved with 





the NIEO, such as UNCTAD IV, Habitat, 
GATT and UNCLOS.) 
Moss, Alfred G. and Harry N. M. Winston, 
comp. A new international economic order: 


selected documents, 1945-1975. 
UNITAR, 1976. On order. 
(A two-volume collection reflecting the ac- 
tivities of UN and other international bodies, 
which led to the Declaration on the Estab- 
lishment of a NIEO in 1974.) 
ROTHSTEIN, Robert L. The weak in the world of 
the strong: the developing countries in the in- 
ternational system. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1977. 384p. HF1413.R66 
(The author examines both the economic 
demands of the developing countries and the 
response of the developed countries to those 
demands.) 
SAUVANT, Karl and H. Hasenpflug, eds. The 
new international economic order: conflict or 
cooperation between north and south? Boul- 
der, Colo., Westview, 1977. 474p. 
HF1411.N43 
(A collection of essays and documents that 
describe the current economic order and pro- 
pose the establishment of a new one.) 
SINGH, Jyoti Shankar. A new international 
economic order: toward a fair redistribution of 
the world’s resources. New York, Praeger, 
1977. 154p. HC59.S557 
(The author, an official of the UN Fund for 
Population activities, chronicles the develop- 
ment of the NIEO.) 
TINBERGEN, Jan, comp. R/O: reshaping the in- 
ternational order, a report to the Club of 
Rome. New York, Dutton, 1976. 
JX1395.R37 
(These essays suggest a framework for a new 
order as proposed in the NIEO resolutions 
and the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States.) 
TYLER, William G., ed. /ssues and prospects 
for the new international economic order. Lex- 
ington, Mass., Lexington Books, 1977. 195p. 
HF1411.185 
(A compilation of papers by academic econ- 
omists who view the UN resolutions on the 
NIEO as only a paper victory for the south.) 
UNiTED Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Moving toward change: 
some thoughts on the new international eco- 
nomic order. Paris, UNESCO, 1976. 137p. 
HF 1411.U47 
(UNESCO’s analysis of the problems posed 
in the UN General Assembly by the NIEO 
resolutions and suggestions on how the UN 
agencies might solve the problems.) 
Ur1, Pierre, ed. North-south: developing a new 
relationship. Paris, Atlantic Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs, 1976. 58p. HF1411.N58 
(These papers, presented at an Atlantic Insti- 
tute conference, focus on the main issues 
dividing the developed and developing 
worlds.) 
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